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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pro- 

SPECTUS for ec get is now ready, and will be sent free of 

rr on application to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., King’s College, 
on, putting the word “ Prospectus ”* outside the cover. 


of MINES, 





OTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL 


Jermyn-street, London.—The SESSION will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, the 4th of October. Eten ctuses may be had on appli- 
cation. HAM REEKS, Registrar. 





OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
SIR RODERICK MEY MURCHISON, Bart. K.C.B. 


Dae the Nineteenth Session, 1869-70, which will commence on 
the 4th of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 

; Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Metallu y John Percy. M.D. F.RS. 
Natural istory. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Minion") \ re Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 
A. C. Ramey D2 D. F.R.S. 

Goodeve, M.A. 
By Frederick ¢ Guthrie, B.A. Ph.D. 

go rs Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. Haythorne 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. i 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 201., exclusive of 
the pg ae 

upils are received in the Roy: ollege of Chemist: th 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Fran! 5 4 4 
i bs the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. 


Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4l. 


Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acti 
Le ag Agents and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduce 


? 
Certifica ted Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, ond others engaged 
in education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two Scholar. 
ehips, and — “pew —_ ae been ey vy by Le Sg pr 
or a Prospectus and information apply to the Registrar, 
School of Mines, Jermyn-street, London, S.W. si 
TREN HAM REEKS, Registrar. 





$ “phe per 





Roxvar SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, South Ken- 


withe Sixth AN fe wen UAL SESSION of this School will OPEN on 
Particulars a Terms of Admission, Free Studentshi s. 
and Exhibitions, may be amt by applying, by letter, to t 
Secretary, Science and Art ment, South Kensington, or 
by personal application to the Principal of the School. 


M IDDLESEX nOSEITAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION. a oe will be OPENED on 
FRIDAY, October Ist, at 3 o'clock p.m., with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by Dr. R. LIVEI NG, M.A. Cantab. At the 
termination of the Address, the Prizes awarded during the pre- 

vious ror will be distributed. 

SPITAL coutains upwards of 300 Beds. 

There ps Special Wards set apart for the reception of 36 Tn- 
Patients suffering from Cancer, whose period of residence in the 
——— is oe stad Devart Me 

ere are also Special Departments for Diseases of the Eye. 
Diseases of Women and Children, and premise. nie 

The Out-Patient Department of the Hospital is rendered, as far 
as possible available to th Students for the study of Disease, and 
Pract: 1 Demonstrations are given in the Out-Patient Room on 
Diseaiess of the Chest, o m Diseases of the Skin, ahd 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE p vides means, i 





nay 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
be will be Dig Classes held a St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
each year, for who are preparing 
for Ay ‘Matriculation Teaniecdien at the London University. 
from October to January, and from March to June. Provision 
will be made for Senctitng ‘all the subjects canes as follows :— 
(1) Classics, French Hastich, Modern Geography, and a 
His gi eer colm Laing, M.A., Trin. ‘Col. "Cain bridge 
MONDAYS and THURSD "AYS, from 12 to 2 P.M. 
(2) Mathemstice and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, M. "ed 
G —— Fellow of Christ’s Coll. Cambridge, Tutor to t 
osp' 


TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 11 to 1 p.m. 
(3) Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry 


to the Hos’ 
TU SDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 2 to 3 p.m. 





Fee for the Course of wssia ee ee a guineas. 
Fee oe or (2) .. P 5 guineas. 
Fee for (3) 2 guineas. 


This Class will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 4. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 


A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination will be held from January to July, and will in- 
clude all the wer required, as — — 


Matthi 


i F.R. 

PS ites, Wek Caniah, ¥.5.5., Lestaner on 
Botany to the Hospital. 

Zoology welt Comparative Anatomy—W. 8. Church, M.D. Oxo 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the Hospital ; late 
Lee’s a Anatomy at Christchurch, Oxford. 

Mechanienl and Natural Philosophy — P. J. Hensley, M.D. 





Fee to Students of the Hospital .. oe «. 6 guineas. 
Fee to others oe ee ee 10 guineas. 
Fee for any single subject os se -. 8 guineas. 


Further information may be obtatand on application, personally 
or by letter, to the Resident Warden of the College, St. Bartho- 
lomew’ ‘8 8 Hospital. 


T. ‘GEORGE'S | HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
SESSION of the MEDICAL SCHOOL will COMMENCE 

on the Ist of OCTOBER, with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
by Dr. WADHAM. 

Students at this Hospital are divided into bg me — placed 

under the care of each of the Physicians and Sorpoee rota- 
es for Clinical ipstruction. They are examined V eekly by _ 
Medical Tutor. Special instruction is given in Pathology, 
chological Medicine, Public Health, Ophthalmic Su 
peedic Surgery, and Aural Surgery ; with Practical 
tions on the Laryngoscope, the Ophthalmoscope, and Diseases 0! 
the Skin. The special Courses of Lectures are included in the 
ee fee for the ordinary Lectures and Hospital attend- 





*"Purther information may be obtained of Dr. Barcxay, or 
Mr. Hotes at the Hospital. 


N EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, will open 
on October Ist, 1869. In addition to the usual Courses, 
Instruction is provided in operative Minor Surgery and Bandaging, 
Ophthalmic, Aural, and Dental Surgery, Comparative ractieally 
istology, and Pathology : allof which are taught practical 
by demonstration as well as maces or b, CHEADLE ere. to 


Dean of the School. 








the assistance of a College Mator, for the ofineation 4 of Students 
preparing for the Medical Examinations of the University of 
ondon, as well as for those of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons and of the Society of Apothecaries. 
Fee for General Students, if paid in advance, 90l., entitling to 
perpetual attendunee If paid by instalments, 351. for each of the 
first two years; ae for the third; and 10l. for each 


ME wo Sei EDUCATION for WOMEN.— 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
. TENABLE FOR THREE YEARS IN ONE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
ae to Women and to be awarded by competitive examipation 
2 June 1870, are offered to Women who desire to enter the Medi- 
nformation can be obtained from Miss Garrett, 





year's attendan 
F joe for Deutal ‘Students, 261. 53. for the first ycar, and 151. 159. 
‘or the se 
For Prospectus 7 further information, app] 


HEADLAM GREEN bw, M.D., Dean. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


‘The wineEs SESSION ‘will be be. orauEp on TUESDAY, 
November 2, 1869, at Two o’clock, when an ADDRESS will be 
delivered by’ Principal Sir "”ALEXAN DER GRANT, Bart. LL.D. 

The CLASSES forthe different Branchesof Study in the Faculties 

of Arts, Law and Medicine will be OPENED on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, and in the Faculty of Theology on the 9th of November. 

Information relative to Matriculation and the Curricula of 
Study for Degrees, Examinations, &e., will be found in +4 Uni- 
versity Calendar, and may be on the 
ine at the College. 

A Table of Fees may be o— in the Matriculation Office and in 
the Reading-Room of the Library. 

By anthers of the Senatus, 
_September, 1869. OHN N WILSON, Sec. to the Senatus. 


R. HUNT’ S INSTITUTION for the CURE 
of STAMMERING, ORE HOUSE, near HASTINGS, 

The pretene of the late Dr. James Hunt will be continued in its 

Barats his Brother-in-law, the Rev. HENRY F. ng | ERS, 

aa r. Rivers Ses been for many years . Hunt's 

ve during ened periods of iliness and “absence, 

Tasik ee to. his death, formally nominated by him as his only 
‘ified eo legal successor. 

Purposes remaining at Ore House and superintend- 

ing’ the Institution carried on ~ her late Husbend, as heretofore. 

he support of friends and former pupils is here req , as 

on this must de the continuance of the advantages offered by 


ne system of the late Dr. James ae and of his ae. Tos. 
Hurt, Esq., to persons afflicted with Impediments of Speech. 











past 








A New (8th) Edition of ‘ HUNT on STAMMERING,’ now ready, 
price 3s. 6d, (Long & Co. Paternoster-row.) 


20, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, London. 


HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted for 
the PUBLICATION of INEDITED MANUSCRIPTS 
relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry. 


President—HIS GRACE the DUKE of MANCHESTER. 
The Council have selected for the Publication for 1869, 


The VISITATION of LONDON, > oe, by 





COOKE. the press. 
Prospectuses and Lists of Members may be had te applying to 
- GEO. J. ARMYTAG on. Sec. 


Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 
won UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
ann SESSION 1869-70 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the 
ber, nm the Supplemental Scholarship and other 
Examinations Will be proceeded with th, as laid down in the Pro- 


amination for Matriculation in She sevens J Faculties of 
ae xn and Medici and in the Vemertmens of Engineer- 
, will be held on PRIDAY the 22nd 
jarther eegey ay ee and Sauls of the 
istrar. 

eee . order i — President, 

LUPTON, M.A., Registrar: 
Queen’ 's College, Galway, sent 4 August, 1 

Iss MARY LEECH’ S MORNING 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES will RE-OPEN on 
tang ll October ist. —14, Radnor-place, Gloucester-square, 


Ve MISSES A. and R. Lane 8 SCHOOL 
fer vodagio BOYS will il REOPEN oo FRIDAY, Oct. ist, 








may be had 














































































STORES i WINTER Lote inlgee: of PIC 





FXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 1 in 
OIL, fe Gallery, n Hi 
to EXHIBITORS.—The nae ‘or fakin 
THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION will be the 4th ont ® 
CTOBER NEXT, from 10 a.m. tol 10 p.m.—The Regulatio: 
be had on application to the Secretary, at the Gallery. 


HE THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES, in Oil, under the eed 
of the Committee of the Dudley Gallery, will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 25. All Pictures intended for Exhibition must be sent to 
the Gallery, at the ae Hall, on Monday, 4th, or Tuesday, 
5th, October. Hours o: mocptien, from 10 a.M. till 10 p.w. 
ORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 


i\' ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of His- 

tory and aA _ English a age and Literature, will 
RE-COMMENCE her COURSES of LESSONS in these subjects 
earl he ee ‘date 15), King. a 's-road, U pper Avenue- 
roa 











HE PRESS. —A Young Man, who has been 
engag oo saad on a leading County Paper, seeks a 
similar Srvatio Accurate and verbatim Note-taker, and 
experienced in Condensing and Proof Rendine. Excellent re- 
ferences.—Address W. B., 13, Salem-place, St. Si well, Exeter. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—~— 
anted, a Situation as READER upon a Daily or Weekly 
Metropolitan "Journal. The Aa pail at ri a occupies & 
similar position u' Z., care of Mr. 
G. Street, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


Vy eesti REPORTER, SUB-EDITOR, 
&.—A y ted aan an ae expert Shorthand Writer, 











accustomed to eithe ba with high peg a 
— EMPLOY ME Niduring Parliamentary Recess. nm f 
erate Terms.—Address » 296, Vauxh Bridge-ro: 


London, S.W. 


EWSPAPER.—The Proprietor of a London 
Local Paper, ina eo di witha circulation 

and advertising connexion, desires the ¢o- —— on of ~ Gentle- 
man up to} mae work, with a capital of 
Apply to M Mircuet & Co., Maventican A, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EWSPAPER.—To PRINTERS and poset 
—The Proprietor of a Weekly Newspaper in London req 
another to join with a few hund pounds additional Phe bret ot 3 
a Printer preferred, as other business can introduced. 
cipals only treated with.—Address N. E. W., Peele's, Fleet-street. 
ONDON LETTER.—An asLe Writer in 
the best Magazines has leisure to supply a first-rate London 
Letter weekly. Terms, One Guinea. me recent articles will 
be —_ as specimens.—Address D. L. P., Lyceum News-rooms, 
127, Stran 


'N\0 NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL PRO- 
Gentlemen.—The SDVERTIONR, 
.and whose premises are in the 
Publiextion td Advertising me Agen, lant Timers Pep natty on 
Commission.—Address P. ra J  Dudgate-hill, E. 


_ eee PROPRIETORS. — A 
tent Editor, who hs! had experience of ee Metee 


Fat Pu 1d Provi incial just dise 

MPLOYMENT. The ‘Advertiser is an efficient f "Shorthand 
riter.—Address Epitor, care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising 
look Liverpool. 


N=EWSEAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
peomss, 6, 7 ee: alu of Literary and Sales effected 
Ln any Ey ,R#.~: to the Trade, 48, F oaternaster- -row, 


RTICLED PUPIL.—WANTED by a 

DENTIST peor Cavendish. ry holdi a sy 4 Ap- 
pointment, a YOU GENT LEMAN Pupil.—Fo 

apply by letter, J. a s. Adams ary Be as Si c: 


=e ADVERTISER, aged 27, who is 
gaged in a Government Office, ‘seeks additional EM PLOY- 
MENT for a few hours daily. Rey is well acquainted with both 
Public and Private Busin: a good Accountant and Corre- 
q mdent, and is accustom: ye repure Papers for the Press. 
Would be glad to assist an Editor, 0 or > undertake mag A ona 
ress A. S ¢ are of George Knight, +» By 

yine-street, « Myddelton-square c. 























ae ee ee es 


ME Roos 59, 








O THE FRIENDS of the BLIND.—A 
comfortable OME offered to a LADY 80 ag 8 by a 
Widow Lady, Ithy, cheerful village. Ev 
and attention can relied on. rate terms. 


ences given and required.—Address M. E., Post-office, 
Sussex. 


A§ SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, or ae 
LIKE.—A Gentleman REQUIRES an ENG 
good ddress 8.8. K., on VAGRE_ 


=s oben Very ‘erences.— 


USIC.—To SCHOOLS and. PRY 
iV FAMILIES—A GERMAN PROFESS@® aped 
Caen ene Piunnterte Binetng, ad Coot 
tea nofo' 200 
Lunnen, at Harris’ "8, 33, Rathbone-piace, Oxfe 


R SALE.—A ProprieTor’s 




















LONDON INSTITUTION. Price 91.—Adgd 
Post-office, Hitchin. 
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RAVELLER.—WANTED by a PuBLisHInG 
Hovst,a GENTLEMAN accustomed to transact with the 
Trade, in Town and Country, and qualified to assist in the Pub- 
lishing Department.— Address No. 1227, Office of Bookseller, 
10, Warwick-square, E.C. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
Session 1869-70, 

The PROSPECTUS for the Session, commencing on the 4th of 
October next, will be sent free on application to the Registrar. 
Special Prospectuses of the eersoetne SOmTes, and of the Even- 
ing Classes, may be sieined: in like ma 

J. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, retired from 
- Parochial duty, and residing in EASTBOURNE, wishes 
to receive into his Family ONE or PWO BOYS, under 10 years 
of age, to be PREPARED for Public Schools, or otherwise, with 
two other Boys entrusted to his entire care, by an Indian Civil 
Servan Aupaga, Spalding’s Library, 46, High-street, 
Notting Hill. 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxon, residing at a 
Watering Place of Note, within easy access of several 
large Towns, and receiving a dozen Boys into his house at high 
Terms, desires to TRANSFER his CONNEXION, having accepted 
Parochial duty at a ere A competent successor might 
readily increase the mber of Pupils.—Address M.A., 38, Bur. 
lington -road, St. Btaphete-aquans, Bayswater, W. 














_ THOMSON (Graduate of the London and 

Edinburgh Universities) RECEIVES a limited number 

of YOuNG) GENTLEMEN as Boarders and Day Scholars. He 

has removed from 40, Frederick-street to the house hitherto occu- 
pied by Mr. Macco.t, at 

12, RUTLAND-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Mr. Maccoit has much pleasure in expressing his entire con- 
py that Mr. Saou is well qualified for the duties he under- 





NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are prepared 
inthe HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the 
various branches of CIVIL ENGINEERING, and for the Public 
Works Department of India, by a complete course of instruction, 
with or without Articles of "Apprenticeship. —Address the Prix- 
CIPAL. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON MATRICU- 


LATION.—A GENTLEMAN, of nearly twenty years’ 
experience, desires to meet with one DAILY PUPIL. References 








to former Pupils and their Parents.—Address W. L., 28, York- 
t, Portman-square, 
ORNING CLASS for the SONS of 


\ GENTLEMEN.—A TUTOR, of many years’ experience, 
who takes only six PUPILS, wishes to meet with One or Two to 
join his Class. References to former Pupils and their Parents.— 
Address W. L., 28, York-street, Portman-square, W. 


GBAMMAR SCHOOL, ABERDEEN. 
ENGLISH MASTERSHIP. 

The ENG Alas MASTERSHIP in the Grammar School of 
Aberdeen being VACANT, Candidates for the Office are requested 
to lodge their Application, accompanied by testimonials of quali- 
fications and character, with the Town Clerk, on or before Mon- 
day the 11th day of October next. 

he appointment is from year to year, and the income consists 
of fees and a yearly salary of 402. 

The successful Candidate will have to enter on his duties on 
the 26th day of October nese 

Farther information may tion to Mr. 
Marty, the Rector of the School, 


Council Chamber, Aberdeen, 10th September, 1869. 


RIGHTON.—ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
&c.—A Cambridge M.A. (late an Officer in the Royal En- 
gineers) PREPARES Puri LS rapidly and successfully for the 
above. Having passed through the Woolwich Course, he knows 
the = Pie were In sonen - failure, no Fees are charged. 
—M. A., 4, Broad-street, Brighto: 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— Wanted, 
a respectable and well-educated YOUTH as an APPREN- 
TICE to a Scientific Business. He will have an opportunity of 
acquiring thorough business habits, and attending Scientific 
Lectures and Meetings. He must not exceed 16.—For particulars, 
apply | by letter to X. Y., Post- office, Vigo-street, W. 





heaimed 


on appli 











OWER-STREET Sc HOOL FOR 6 GIRLS, 

78, GOW ER-STREET, London, 
RE-OPENED THURSDAY, September 23. Further informa- 
tion may be had at 78, Gower-street. 


HE STUDY OF THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 

ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A. (Lond.) proposes to form, in 
the course of October, a Private Class (for Ladies), at_his own 
Residence, for Elementary INSTRUCTION in GREEK, with 
especial reference to the Study of _ ad Testament.—Address 
3, Park-village East, Regent’ 8 Park, } 


N ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for 
the SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 18, Somerset- 








NEW 





L°8 DON INSTITUTION, Finsbury-circus. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the ENSUING SESSION, 1869-1870. 
EDUCATIONAL LECTURES, a — O’CLOCK in the 
AFTERNO 


| mene. —Twelve Loctares ma Elementary Physics,’ by 
REDERICK GUTHR B.A. Ph.D. F.R.S.E., Pro- 
ssor of Physics in the Royal School of Mines. 
moNDAYS, Caner, 4th, llth, 18th, 25th ; eeemahen ist, 8th, 
th, 22nd, 29th ; December 6th, 13th, 20th, 1 
Second Course. —Twelve Lectures ‘On ramen Chemistry,’ by 
1.L. BLOXAM, Ea. F.C.8., Professor of Practical Chemistry 
in King s ‘ollege, London, 
MONDAYS, January 24th, 31st; February 7th, a 21st, 28th ; 
March 7th, ldth, 2ist, 28th ; April 4th, 11th, 1: 
Third Course.—Twelve Lectures ‘On ee “Botany,” by 
ROBERT BENTLEY, Esq. F.L.S., Professor of Botany in the 
London Institution and in King’ @ College, London. 
MONDAYS, April 25th; May 2nd, 9th, 16th, 28rd, 30th; June 
6th, 13th, 20th, 27th ; *July 4th, 1ith. 


EVENING LECTURES, at HALF-PAST SEVEN O’CLOCK. 

Fourth Course.—Four Lectures ‘On Architecture; or, the Fine- 
a= of Building,’ by ROBERT KERR, Esq. F.R.LB.A., 
-rofessor of Architecture in King’s College, London. 

THURSD ALS, November 1th, 18th, 25th ; December 2nd, 1869, 


Fifth Course.—Two Lectures (being the Travers Lectures) ‘On 
the Commercial Status = Property Rights of Women,’ by 
HUGH SHIELD, a M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 

ridge. Barrister-at-La 

THURSDAYS, December oth, 16th, 1869. 

Sixth Course.—Four Lectures ‘ On the ae of Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales and England,’ by G. A: MACFARREN, Ese 

THURSDAYS, January 6th, 13th, 27th ; February ard, 1870. 

Seventh Course.—Three Lectures ‘On the Influence of the Fine 
a 7 mee eS Painting, on Civilization,’ by HENRY 

THURSDAXS. February 10th, 24th; Mareh ard. 

Eighth Course.—Twelve Lectures (being the Swiney Lectures) 

‘un the more important Results of mlssomtologioal Investi- 
gation,’ by T. SPENCER COBBOLD, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S.; 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Medical School 
of the Middlesex Hospital; Swiney Lecturer on Geology. 

| ripe AYS, March 10th, 24th, 3ist; April 7th, 14th, 2ist, 

May 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th ; June 2nd. 

mm... aa AZIONI. WEDNESDAYS, at — past Six ; January 
19th ; February 16th; March 16th, 1870 





The Proprietors’ Tickets will be sent to them as heretofore, toge- 
ther with the arrangements for their use. 

No additional Tickets will be issued for the Music Lectures. 

For any or all of the other Courses, Tickets may be purchased 
at the Institution on the following terms :— 


For the Whole Series (except Music) 
For the Educational Lectures nies Courses) 
For ditto (any single Course) 


L*rerne and GENTLEMEN engaged in 
TUITION supplied with Statione: + Becta, Maps, Globes, 


and all School pegusaites, on the m ourable terms, by 
EDWARD STAN FORD 6 and 7, Charin ‘tan 8. 
who will fo appifeation # © eless ny SO 


Catalogue containin Descrip- 
tions and amples ‘of Copy and Ciphering Boo! 
List of Books, Atlases, Maps, Globes, &e. ders ah 


GKETCHING from NATURE. — LADIES’ 
MORNING CLASSES, 41, Fitzroy-square.—Mr. BENJ. R. 
GR a Member of the Institute of intone —* Water-Colours, 

ives Ladies twice a week, for instruction in Drawing and 
Painting, both Figure and taene Model Drawing and Per- 


ee 
Classes re-assemble October 4th. 


AN F oF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 
y Ro; Charter, 1847.—LETTERS of CREDI 
and Bi Us is A Zaupon Adelaide and the prine 1 Towns i in South 
ps posit fe or fixed 7 riods, th » ln for which 7 be poses ny San 
e for fixed pe: rere St Sie mae as 
at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, .. Cc. 2 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


COMFORTABLE HOME, with cheerful, 

inteliiqent 6 Sores is sepia to a LADY or TWO SISTERS 
in a CLERG ‘amily, residing in a healthy and beauti- 
ful Watering-Place of the South Coast. Noother Boarders.—For 
further particulars, address ALpua, care of W. Dawson & Sons, 
121, Cannon-street, B.C. 

















COLONIAL INVESTMENTS, 


HE Pcie ag | COMPANY, LIMITED, 
repared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in 1 Ceylon 
and Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be 


esired. 
"For further | San application to be made at the Office of 
the C » Pal ton-b Old Broad-street, London. 
By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
socording | to os yds required. All — best N New Books, a 


lish, French, an: 
with List of New Publications gratis and post fen 
ce Catalogue of Surplus pene offered for Sale at 
greatly aiueae prices may also be had, free, on applicatio n.— 
TH’s, CHURTON’S, Hopeson’s, and Saonpers & Otiey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 
In 1 vol. cloth, 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—C. T. JEFFERIES 

& SON’S CATALOGUE (No. 44) of NEW and SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS—comprising valuable Works on County bam 
y 








Regent- 








&. . y Enc: ets ee Rooks a to America, Theoleay, aoe ep 
1 pure! ‘rom Private Libraries—may now ‘or one 
: 15 0 stamp.—Catalogue No. 45, consisting of Divinity, is in prepara- 
76 tion, and will be > forwas d on application.—Canynge’s House, 
97, Redcli t, Bristol 





During the Session, Professor WANKLYN will opena 
Class for instruction in Practical Ser eory of ,, Particulars a 
terms may be learned b; t the 





THOMAS PIPER, Hon. Sec. 
London Institution, Sept. 22, 1869. 


ATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system which shall secure the Education 
of every Child in England and Wales. 


MEANS. 


1. Local authorities shall be compelled by law to see that suf- 
ons School accommodation is provided for every Child in their 

istric 

2. The cost of founding and rape om | such Schools as may 
be required shall aa —— out of Local Rates, supplemented 

by Government Gri 

3. All Schools aided Pins Local Rates shall be under the manage- 
ment of Local authorities, and subject to Government inspection. 

4. All Schools aided by Local Rates shall be Unsectarian. 

5. To all Schools aided by Local Rates admission shall be free. 

Se ecommodation being provided, the State or the Local 

authorities shall have power to compel the attendance of children 
of suitable age not otherwise receiving education. 


The FIRST GENERAL MEETING of the Members of the 
ina w will take place in BIRMINGHAM, on the 12th and 13th 
0! ic 


Full sama can be obtained of vhe Secretary, Francis 
Apams, at the Offices of the League, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 


i" R. W. MAW EGLEY has Resumen his 
CLASSES for Young Ladies at 8, Westbourne-terrace. 

Drawing and Painting in Water-Colours from Nature. Terms on 

application. 

| STRUCTION in NATURAL SCIENCE. 


ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A. B.Sc. (Lond.), F.L.S., lectures 
fo Bonecle and ae on GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 

















and BOT . References to Principals and Head- 
Masters. Private instruction to Candidates for the London Uni- 
versity’s S Ex and others.—Address 3, Park- 





village East, London, N.W. 





O PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS and 
OTHERS—BATH and WEST of ENGLAND SOCIETY 
{Established 1777) and SOUTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIA- 


The COUNCIL of this Society are desirous of receiving, on or 
before October 12th, 1869, TENDERS, for a Term not exceeding 
Five Years, for the ole right of Printing, Publishing and Dis- 
pesins of the CATAL GUES, containing Descriptions of the 

Poultry and ae ae exhibited at the Annual Meetings. 


All further information and conditions may be obtained of the 
Secretary, JOSIAH GOO 
4, Te rrace-walk, Bath. 





BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 
H{IGHLANDERS of SCOTLAND. — This 


important Work, in 2 vols. imperial folio, with co — 

31 Coloured 

S.A., iilestrating 

= ablished duriog 
bere 8) urip 

AoSUBSCRIPTION LIST will be C 


Letter-press and Jeg yarn bound, containi 
from Drawings by KenxnetTH MAcLEAY, Esq. 
the Clans of Be thand — meteors of the Ro 
expressly, by comune. 


the ensuing Month. T 
on the 15th of OCTOBER, Terms Subscribers, 15 eae: : 
Non-Su eas.—Mr. Mircuent, Publisher to Her 


rs, 18 guineas. 
Majesty, 33, old Bond-street, London, W. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON 
EARTH. A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical Trans- 





formations. Post free for 1s stamps. dless amusement for 
parties of two yo fifty.—H. G. Cuakke & Co. 2, Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden. 





HE ENCHANTED “ALBUM; or, or, Magic 
Book.—By simply blowing on the leaves of this Tenchastods 
Volume it is instantly filled with an endless variety of Engravings, 
or is compos blank leaves at will. With _ instructions. 
Post free for 30 stamps.—H. G. Cuarke & Co. 2, Garrick-street,. 
Covent-garden. 


oF? BYRON. 








LA»* BYRON. 








street, Portman-square. The OCTOBER TERM will 
MONDAY, | October ll. 


NHE REV. J.D. LA TOUC HE would receive 
TWO or THREE PUPILS to prepare for the Universities 
or Civil Service Examinations. He would especially assist them 
in eres hg pursuits, for which the neighbourhood is very well 
adapted, both as regards Geology and Botany. A Laboratory 
for chemical exper ‘iments is also accessible.—Address Stokesay 
Vicarage, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


RANCE.—MODERN SCHOOL, — 
wy... SAILLES, 3 aud 5, RUE PORTE-DE-BUC.— 

Mas Prof. Dr. JULIUS BRANDT, Academy of Paris. 
ENGLISH 1 PUPILS received as BOARDERS, residing with the 
Head Master. Special Classes for Civil Engineering. The School 
RE-OPENS on MONDAY, 27th of September next.—For admis- 
sion, apply to the Heap Masrer, 5, Rue Porte-de-Bue, V ersailles. 


DUCATION in PARIS.—Madame Haver 
(Wife of er Havet, Author of * French Studies’), receives 
TEN TOUNG ADIES for Board and complete French and 
English Bdueation —94, Avenue d'Eylau, Bois de Boulogne 
8 sent ey M. Haver, Director, Scottish Tastitution for 
Ladies, Edinburg! 














. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS for ALBUMS. 
—A Stock of Half a Million unmounted PHOTOGRAPHS. 
from_1d. to 15%. each, comprising Copies of Pictures by the Ol 1d 
and Modern Masters, Views of al! parts of the World, &c. Par- 
cels sent for selection and inspection. Catalogues and terms for 
two stamps. 
A. MANSELL, Photographic Publisher, Gloucester. 


T°?’ LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square. 
London. —Founded ‘in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscription, 32. a year, or 2l., with Entrance-fee of 61.; Life 
Membership, 262. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

nc on ap = CaraLocus (New Edition), price 158.; 
to Members, 10s. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 








i\ RS, STOWE. 





THE. shee. PORTRAITS Gust published), 
ls. ree 13 stam the three sent for 
36 stenpe— STEREOS OPIO C COMPANY, 54, Cheapside, and 
110 and 108, Regent-street. Private Portraits taken daily. 
“ Theirs are the finest.”—Art Journal. 


Biel BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 





HUMPHREYS'’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
Se Miblished at 1l. lis. 6d., may be had at the 
reduced price of 15s., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, 
London. ix contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 ne my va- 


rieties, an 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of NorL 

- pyarEaeies aplendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 

pee: at 31. 38., may at the reduced price of 25s., of 

RS. New ‘Oxford-atreet, London. It Pontains hand. 

f 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound 
full gilt claret cloth, gilt ed 


is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, a gilt edges. 
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R. DONALD, Editor of ‘Chambers’s Etymo- 
logical yx Vent a &c., receives as BOARDERS 

a limited number of ENT TLEMEN, who may attend 
pt of the Hfiabassh Schools.—References and Termson applica- 
tion to Mr. D., 5, Duke-street, Tote Edinburgh. 


LADY who has had considerable experience 

inthe TEACHING and TR ATETNG of BOYS desiresa RE- 
ENGAGEMENT owing to her present pupils being about to enter 
a Public School. Latin, French, h, Music, Mathematics, Mapping, 
Cc. can be obt d from the two families 
with whom she has resided during the past eleven years. Salary, 
50. Age 30.—Address A. B., Post-office, Oppinghs am. 


ENTONE, SOUTH of FRANCE.—A Gen- 
tleman, with his wife and Foe es being about to reside in 
one of the most pleasantly-situated in the Western Bay of 
Mentone, is prepared to offer a quiet HOME toa LADY, or to a 
You a Sg requiring during the 
fmt winte ginen and required. 
For all particula ars apply to a Henry 8. Kine & Co. 65, 
Cornhill, London 


N ONOGRAMS. —The STATION ST COM- 
PANY’S CATALOGUE and § 

and Cheap Stationery, ee it free.—British and a Seatonery 

Company, 8, 10 and 12, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION, offened for 
a short time only, at the following prices:—Owen Jones’s 
Examples of Chinese Ornament, 100 plates, small folio, poh gilt 
edges, aot rr at 41. 48., offered at 3l.—Gould’s Birds of Europe, 
449 coloured plates, 5 a folio, half morocco (good copy), offered 
at 901.—Holy Bible, with 238 plates by Gustave Doré, 2 vols. folio, 
moroceo extra, gilt edges, published at 14I. 14., offered at 101.— 
Russell’s Memorial of the Marriage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, at Windsor, 42 plates in colours and gold and 24 woodcuts, 
large-paper edition, folio, half morocco, published at 10l. 10s., 
offered at 31. 10s.; small-paper edition of the same work, small 
folio, cloth elegant, published at 51. 58., offered at 1l. 10s. —Master- 
pieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture, by J. B. Waring, 300 plates 
3 vols. folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, published at 251., 
offered at 10?.—The Art of Llluminating, by Tymms and Wyatt, 
original edition, 100 plates, small 4to. cloth elega ant ey out of 
rint), published at 32. 108., offered at 11. 16s.—Daniel and Ayton’s 
icturesque Tour round Great Britain, upwards of 300 coloured 
plates, 8 vols. 4to. bound in 4, half morocco extra, published at 
€0l., offered at 8l.—Une Thousand and One Initial Letters, illu- 
minated by Owen Jones, with extra Titles in French, folio, cloth 
gilt, 1 published at 31. 108., offered at 16%.—Scott Russell’s Modern 
ystem of Naval Architecture, 167 line-engravings on copper, 3 vols. 
folio, in sheets, coNected for binding, published at 421., offered at 
31. 108. ; another co y,.3 vols. folio, half moroceo extra, 





























The Law Libraries of Two Barristers. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., EARLY 
in NOVEMBER, the LAW LIBRARIES of TWO BARRIS- 
TERS; comp sing the Common Law end. Rauity Reperts. 
Statutes at Large? e xeulous Legal Periodicals, and useful 
of Reference and Practic 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Important Sale of the Remainders of Wustrated Works. 


= HODGSON beg to announce that 
re preparing for SATE, at their Rooms, 115, Chan- 
panne My PARLY in NOVEMBER, 
The REMAINDERS of HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, 
Elegant _Gift-Books, Photographic LS er ry Architectural 
Works, Books of Travel, and Standard Modern Publications of 
=; Classes, including a Further Portion of the STOUK of DAY 
SON (Limited), by: order of the Liquidators. 


‘€ prep i$ 














ROF. TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a 
Course of Lectures on MINERA LOGY applied to GEOLOGY 
and the ARTS, at King’s College, London, on Wednesday and 
Friday Mornings, at Nine o’clock, during October, November and 
ecember, commencing October 8th. Fee, 2l. 28.—A Course of 
Lectures on MINERALOGY and IGEOLOGY will also be delivered 
on ‘Thursday Evenings at 8o’clock. These pein October 14th, and 
will be continued to Easter, 1870. Fee ll. 11s. 6d. Prof. TEN- 
NANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Mineralogy and 
Geology, illustrated |, ao, large number of Specimens, at his 
residence, 149, Strand, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — AaeER- 
fry ery Toe for sn geome sem in the Forthcoming Numbe: 

the above Periodical must be pawennen to the Publis her by = 

4th, and BILLS by the ‘eth of Octobe: 


John Murray, aetna. 


OTICE.—The CHARACTER of LADY 
BYRON, by the Writer of ‘ Lord ae m’s Married Life,’ 
will appear in the Forthoouaias Number of the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGA eee ready on the 28th inst. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


YO ADVERTISERS.—The ILLUSTRATED 
_ MIDLAND NEWS, a First-class Pictorial Paper, published 
at Bir is unequalled as a medium for Advertisements of 

















at 50l., offered at 101.—Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities, 
350 coloured plates, 6 vols. in 3, elephant folio, half morocco extra 
(scarce), opto at 2101., offered at 301. 
y Avply » by letter only, to Sons Gi.pert, Aberdeen-villa, 
bs grove, Upper Sy h Cash with order. 





a permanent character. It has a circulation of upwards of 40,000 
amongst the leading inhabitants of the minlends, $ in addition to 
a current sale in all parts of the United Kingdom, Frauce, Bel- 
gium, and the Colonies. The best Artists contribute to its pages, 
and the best orte's are upon its literary staff. Adver- 








Sales by Auction 


MESSES. HODGSON beg to announce that 
their Season for SALES by AUCTION of Libraries, 
Stocks of Books, and Literary Property of every description, will 
COMMENCE on October 11th, and in thanking their Friends 
and the Public for past support, venture to assure them that the 
same punctuality and regularity in the transaction of their busi- 
mess for which it has been characterized during the last Forty 
Years will still continue to be exercised. Valuations made for 
Probate or other purposes. 

115, Chancery-lane, W.C., October, 1869. 





Miscellaneous Books.—Five Days’ Sale. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., 0 
MONDAY, October i. ane four Beg | days, a Larg ¢ COL: 
LECTION of MISCELLANEUU 8S BOOKS, eon he the “stocks 
of Two Country oy comprising Books in every Depart- 
ment of Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
logues are preparing. 


100,000 Volumes of Popular Modern Books, 
aS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, October vs ae following days, One Hundred Thou- 
sand Volumes of PO AR MODERN BOOKS, in cloth and 
boards: comprising ey Daiziel’s Lilustrated Edition of the 
Arabian Nights, upwards of 200 Pictures by Millais, Tenniel, and 
others, imperial 8vo. (pub. 21s.)—3,000 Dalziel's Iustrated Gold- 
smith, 100 Pictures by Piuwell, imperial, 8vo. (pub. roe — — 
1,000 Dalziel’s Illustrated Bunyan, 100 
40s. 6d.)—700 The Bible Album, tinted sno, sem Ft to. ae =>. 
—2,000 Harrison Weir’s Book of Animals, 4to. (pub. 53. and 78. 6d.) 
—1,500 Poet’s Wit and Humour, small 4to. (pub. 218.)—-1,500 Uld 
English Ballads, small 4to. (pub. 2's.)—540 Favourite Modern 

auaes small 4to. (pub. 21s.)}—260 Two Centuries of Song, smail 

to. (pub. 21s.\—500 Memorial of the Marriage of H.R.H. the 
Prine of Wales, coloured plates, folio (pub. 52. 53.), and 82 on 
large paper (pub. 10/. 10s.) —220 Owen J ones’s Examples of A lhe 
Ornament, 100 plates, small folio (pub. 41. 4s.)—50 Art of Iliumi- 
mating, small folio (pub. 32. 103.)—500 De Bonnechose’s History of 
age 8vo. (pub. 21s.)—1,000 Beeton’s Dictionary of poy 8vo. 
(pub. 15s. ), and 400 Dictionary of Geography, 8vo. 58.) — 
3,000 Beeton’s Boy’s Book of History aod Adventure, "pub. 5s.) 
and 3,000 Fact and Faction (pub. 53.)—8,000 House an 
Home Books (pub. 1s. each) —8,000 vols. of the me Reid Library 
—Remainders of Beeton’s Magazines, Yearly Books, Children’s 
Books, and Books of Domestic Information and Amusement, 
Railway Volumes, Juvenile Books, &c. The whole lotted in suit- 
able Lots, for large or small buyers. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


alwable Books—The Libraries “A - ‘wo Clergymen, dc. 
Four Days’ Sal 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will ‘SELL ay 4 AUC- 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lan C. 
TUESDAY, October 26, and Sema US cna OLLEOTION 
of BOOKS, including the Libraries of Two Cler, ymen, and 

a oe several clog Libraries, including ae 3's Holy 
lete work, col an ted in tfolios— 

Gould's Birds of Sarope, cold. plates, 5 vols. Shaw's History of 
Staffordshire, 2 vols.—Boydell’s Shakespeare, 9 vols. morocco— 
Grose’s 8 Antiquities of England, Wales, Scotland, &c., 13 vols.— 
Bewick’s British Birds and Quadru; peds, 3 vols. large paper— 
Knizht’s Pictorial Eaaksoere, | 8 vols.—Burke’s Works, 8 vols.— 
Smith’s Catalogue of Foreign Painters, 9 vols, —Layamon’s Brut, 
by Sir F Madden, 3 vols.—Smith and Sowerby’s English Botany, 
7 vols.—Numismatic Chronicle, 16 vols.—an excellent Selection 
of Theological Works—good editions of the bang Standard 
owen oy and Poets—and books in all classes of literature, 
inh andsome bindings 

Cai nbalogues are preparing. 














engaged u 
sent direct to the Office, 108, New-street, or 
through the Tendon and other ts. Approved ‘plocks inserted. 
Scale, 6d. a line; after 25 lines, ; after 50. lines, 1a. Quacks a: and 
other objectionable advertisements ‘The 
Midland News’ is esseutially a f° amily Newspaper. 








OLNISCHE ZEITUNG. Wochen- Ausgabe. 
Commonly called “ The Weekly Edition of the COLOGNE 
GAZETTE, the leading paper of Germany. 5s. per Quarter, com- 
a from October. Forwarded to Subscribers every Saturday, 
post free. 


Agen 
Herm. Ch. Panzer, 91, London w: all “London, E.c. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 


Tritbner & Co. ~ Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
3. York & Co. 60, City-road, London, E.C. 

: ite. 14, Tavistock-street, Cov vent-garden, London, 

Delizy Davies & Uo. 1, Cecil-street, Strand ; 1, Finch-lane, tale. 


A. Siegle, 110,  Lantenbell atzeat, lopten, E.c. 

D. Nutt, 270, Strand, London, 

Cowie & Co. 2, St ‘Ann’s-lane, Bt Y Martin’ 's-le-Grand, London, W.C. 

A. 57 a 8, Little Newport-street, Leicester-square, London, 
Cc 


Williams & Norgate, aes South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
T. H. Bennertz, Cale: 

Gordon & Gotch, Melbourne and Sidney. 

F. Basedow, Tanunda. 

©. F. Fischer, M.D., Auckland (New Zestend). 

J. H. Russouw, No. 9, Burg-street, Cape Town. 

Carlowitz & Co. Canton. 


Caseess GAZETTE (Daily Ed.), 15s. per 
T: ee post free—Augsburg Gazette, 15s. _Vi ienna Presse, 
17s. 6d.—New Free Presse, 17s. 6d.—Berlin Nationalzeitung, 168.— 
Hamburg Bérsenhalle, 228. 6d.— Leipzic Llustr. News, 103.— 
Kladderadaisch, 4s.—Bazar, 43. 6¢d.—Gartenlaube, 4s. —Merkur 
(giving the Results of the Drawings of Austrian and other State 
Loans), 10s. per year.—Subscriptions and Advertisements received 
by H. C. PANZER. 91, London-wall, London, E.C., en Agent 
fort the above and ail the other Continental Papers. 


UERBACH, Das LANDHAUS am RHEIN. 
2 vols. price 7%.; post free for 78. 6d. 
H. C. Panzer, 91, London-wall, London. 


HE IMPORTANCE of POLAR EXPEDI- 
TIONS.—Sub-aquatic Tunnels—A Drifting Star—On_ the 
Correlation of Microscopic Physiology and Microscopic Physics— 
Spurit spring Explained— Exploration of Kent's Cavern—Spiders 
Silk—Why do Railway Carriages Oscillate ?—On the —_ Velo- 
cipede (lilustrated)—The Ap pplication of Spectrum Analysis to 
Pharmacy (IUustrated)—The eleiconograph—Revi iew of Nuttall’s 
* Dictionary of Scientific Terms ’— Bibliography — Correspond- 
once See Societase-— Dassen Academies—Notes and Memo- 
randa—A nswers to Correspondents. See SCIENTIFIC OPINION, 
Price 4d. Weekly’; 3 Monthly Parts, 1s. 


Office : 74-75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 

















~ Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
for SEPTEMBER, Vol. XXXII., Part 3. 
Contents. 
1. Sir eo. NORTHCOTE—Address as President of Sec- 
tio: 


2. T. A. WELTON—Population Statistics. 
3. J. GLOVER—Ship-building on the Thames. 
4. A. HAMILTON—Economic Progress of New Zealand. 
5. F. PURDY—Pressure of Taxation on Real Properiy. bal 
Miscellanea, Periodical Tables, &c. 
*,* Analytical Index to the Journals 1833—52, price 78. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








yew of NEW COLLEGE, BEDFORD,— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK -—Plan also. —Steppii 
Stones to Architecture—Technical Education in 7 17 ed an 
Position in India—and other Articles. 4d., or by post, 5d. 

1, York-street ; and all Newsmen. 


NEW COMIC PAPER. 


ose: AND-JUDY.—No. I. of PUNCH- 


-JUDY, a New Illustrated Comic Journal, 
SATURDAY. October 9. Price One Penny. eed 


London: % Garrick- street, Covent-garden, W.c. 











On the First of every Month, price 1s. 


HE ZOOLOGIST, a POPULAR JOURNAL 
f NATURAL HIS 
one raed, Bird Abn ii BIPPORE, tee wi recording facts relating to 
Conducted by EDWARD NEWMAN, F.L.S. F.Z.8. &c. 
John Van Voorst, 1, P: ster-row. 


OLBURN’S ot k4 MONTHLY 
MAGAZIN 
Edited by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 











Contents for OCTOBER. No. DLXXXYVI. 
HILARY ST. IVES. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
“Book III, Tae Rivas. 


Chap. VIL. An eneuperted ArrivaL—VIII. How Hilary Found 
the Person he sought.—1X. Mrs. Sutton’s Histo: 


tory. 
II. LADY NOEL BYRON and Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 
IIL. The PARROT in PRINT. By Péle Méle. 
IV. BEAUTY in OBSCURITY. By Nicholas Michell. 
Vv. HER WINNING WAYS. A Novel. Chaps. 31 and 32. 
VI. CAPRICE and DESTINY. By the Translator of ‘ Néd- 
debo Parsonage.’ Part I. 


VIL. The LAaen NIGHTINGALE. By the late William 


VIII. qacmaeen FOREST. 
IX. RECOLLECTIONS of OUR STREET. 
X. In DEFENCE of LORD BYRON. 
XI. The TWO OFFICERS. Part X. 
XIL. NEW ELEGIES. By William Mackay. 
XIII. The SPIRIT’S HOME. By Mrs. Bushby. 
XIV. WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. 
XV. LEGENDS of AZ-DAHAK: “The DRAGON” and the 
“PERSIAN SPHINX.” 
XVI. LORD BROUGHTON. By Cyrus Redding. 
London: Ch & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
ICTOR HUGO'S NEW ROMANCE.—See 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


cae GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
CTOBER. One Shilling. 











BY ORDER OF own KING. (‘ L’Homme qui Rit’). Br Victor 
uco (continued). With — Illustrations by Filde: 
Law and Destitution. By Dr. Stallard. 


At Las 

A Geornant 's Charity. 

The Dramain America. By Consul re 
mmonE Fruits =o I Flowers. By H. H. D. 


ne 
Our Life-Boat Herviee. By Robert Hudson. 
St. Cuthbert’s Burial. 
Will He Escape? A New Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald (continued). 
Notes and Incidents. 
Correspondence: “ The Great Political Cheshire Cheese.” By 
Elihu Burritt. 


London: Bradbury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 








Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
[ue CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents for OCTOBER. 
1. CATHOLICITY. By Professor Bonamy Pric 


e. 
2. The MORAL of the ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY. 
By the Rev. William Webster. 


3. ARCHBISHOP CRANMER’S THEOLOGY. By the Rev. 
John Hunt. 


4. THEOCRITUS. By the Rev. James Davies. 


5. The BATTLE of the PHILOSOPHIES—Physical and Meta- 
physical. By Alfred Barry, D.D. 


6. The BAB and BABEEISM. Part II. By the Rev. R. K- 
Arbuthnot. 

7. TRUE CONSERVATISM — WHAT IT IS. By Professor 
Edward Dowden. 


8. NOTICES of BOOKS. — 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


Now eae price 7 7d., post-free 10d. 


OW BELLS MAGAZINE for OcrToBEr, 
with Two large Engravings for framing of W. E. Gladstone 
and Benjamin Disraeli ; also a Coloured Steel Plate of Fashions 
ron Paris. BOW BE ELLS is the best Family Magazine in the 
world, and enjoys a larger circulation than the whole of the 
English Magazines combined. 
London : John Dicks, 313, Strand, _ 


7. Ready on Wednesday next, é 
EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
For OCTOBER. 
Contents. 


1. RED AS A ROSE IS ey By the Author of ‘Cometh up 
asa Flower.’ Chapters 20 to 


2. The POETRY of the PUTURE. 


3. The CHARACTER of LADY BYRON. By the Writer of 
* Lord Byron's Married Life.’ 


4 SERVED OUT. By Albany Fonblanque. 

5 The ANATOMY of QUARRELLING. 

6. THREE SOULS: a Story. 

7. HOW to DEAL with OUR CRIMINALS 

8. The MISSING JUROR. 

9{ SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of ‘Steven Laurence, 
Yeoman,’ &c. Chapters 36 to 29. 





hard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
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; 
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Now ready, price 68. post free, 
[HE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. | 
No. LXV. 


Contents. 

I. LIFE of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

II. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 
III. BRAZIL and the AMAZON. 

IV. MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 

V. The INTENDED ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
VI. RUDOLF STIER. 
VII. PROTOPLASM. 

VIII. ARNOLD on CULTURE and ANARCHY. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Supplied to Subscribers post free for 21s. per annum. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, 


Aa SF aA U ZL 
A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Contents for OCTOBER. 


The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. & Oliphant. 
p. 15. ene Lay Gore. 


ae 7._The ia. 
pes ix—The Tea-Table. 


BEUST versus BISMARCK. 
The STORY of LYCHNIS. 
LEAVES from the DIARY of an OLD BACHELOR. Part I. 
The OLDEST of WATERING-PLACES. 
FORMOSA. 
The COUNT DE BUFFON. 
VENUS on the SUN'S FACE. 
An EDITOR’S TALE. The TURKISH BATH. 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 
Now ready, price 68. 


OURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. Second Series, Vol. V. 
Part II., No. 10, containing Statistics—Population—Emigration— 
Meteorology —Imports of Grain—Sale of British Wheat—Prices of 
&c.—Acreage under Cultivation—Number of Cattle, Sheep, 
and d Pigs in Great Britain and Ireland in 1866-7- = 


The Agriculture of Staffordshire. By H. Evershed. 
The Improvement of Grass Lands. By Clement Cadle. 


S8AY. 
The — of Moisture in the Soil of _ Lands in Dry 
Climates. By Robert Vallentine. Prize Essa 
On the Chemistry of Silesian Sugar Beets. By De "Voelcker. 
On the Production of Successive Green Crops. By John Chambers. 
Extract from Professor Simonds’s Report to the Council of the 
ian TST eT jiety. 
‘arm —I. a aes | a Half-Hill Farm.—II. Eastburn 
Waren - reiL Aylesby, Kiby, and Rothwell, 

Lincolnshire. — av. Nottinghamshire Farming: (1) 
Nottingham, Hexgrave, and Leyfields; (2) Forest Farming.— 
V. The Lodge Farm, Castle Acre.—VI. Pitchill, Tilesford,and 
the Grove.—VII. Bulbridge and Ugford, near Salist ury. 
Report on the Exhibition of Live Stock at Manchester. By W. 

Wells, M.P., Senior Steward. 
Report on the Exhibition and Trial of Teapiomeaien at Manchester. 

By Sir Edwa: <errison, Bart., Senior Steward 

London: : John Murray, Albema arle- street. 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 


Dr. Paella Exeter Lecture to Working Men. With Coloured 
ns. 
Kent’s Hole. By W. Boyd Dawkins. 
The Lingering Admirers of Phrenology. 
(Illustrated) 
What is Bathybius? By Prof. Williamson. 
Are there any Fixed Stars? By R. A. Proctor, B.A. (Illustrated.) 
The Anatomy of a Mushroom. By M. C. Cooke. (Illustrated.) 
Reviews of ks, and careful Summary of Progress in every 
Septpen s of Science. 
Quarteriy, 2s. 6d. ; Annual Subscription, 10s. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 
HE MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL 
JOURNAL, No. 10, for OCTOBER,price 1s. 6d., Edited by 
Dr. LAWSON, contains :— 
The Structure of certain Lycopodiaceous Plants from the Coal 
Measures. By W. Carruthers, F.L.S. (Illustrated.) 
On the Development of the Ovum of the Pike. By E. B. True- 


man. (illustrated.) 
On roe Recetas of Foraminifera in Mineral Veins. By Charles 
By 


On the iS Ralaisonn of the Ciliary Muscles to the Eye of Birds. 
Henry Lawson, M.D. (Illustrated. 
Besides Keviews of Books, and a careful Summary of Progress in 
aicrosceyionl Science. 
don: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 
Price 28. 6d. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XXVII. OCTOBER, 1869. 
1. ee a: of — the Atonement Controversy. By G. Vance 
mith 

2. Christianity in India. Be H. Deverides, Bengal Civil Service. 
3. Renau’s St Paul. By C. Kegan Paul 
> The Jewish Messiah. I. By Samuel , D.D. LL.D. 

. Modern Materialism and its Relation to the Doctrine of Im- 

mortality. By John Owen. 

6. Desserials William Faber. By Presbyter Anglicanus. 
7. Miscellanea Theologica. 

Publishers: Messrs. W filliams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London ; 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOUR- 
NAL, for OCTOBER. Priceils. With large Plate Engrav- 
ing of the Breastwork Monitor Cerberus, designed by Mr. KE. J. 
ad, C.B., Chief io eb of the Navy, and Thirty Woodcuts. 
n some Pp vints of Practice in Ironfounding (Air-Ffurnaces con- 
tinued)— Remarks on Chilled Projectiles—The Blow-trough Con- 
denser—The Breastwork Monitor Cerberus—New Pyrotechnic 
Compound—The American Positive- Motion Power- Loom — 
Thomson's Tube-Cutter. 
ecent Patents: Improvements in Wrenches, George Miles 
Wells—Purifying and Storing Water, Frederick Lipscombe— 
jpegs of Piles, Faggots or Biilete, of Iron and Steel, 
rge H. sillers. 
[or Reports, Reviews of New Books, Correspondence, Scien- 
Paten es eggs Notes, Mechanic's Library, List of 


N. Spon, 48, Chesing Cross; Editor’s Office 
Lincoiu’s Iun-fields, 





Ss. 





Prize 











By Prof. Cleland. 











(Oftiee | far ‘patente, 47, 


near Grimsby, | 
South | 


| 





Now ready, for JULY, price 3e. 


HE JOURNAL of the ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited by. Prof. HUXLEY, F.R.S., 
| President of the te yy Te BUSK, aa F.RS., Sir 
JOHN LUBBOCK Col. A. LANE FOX (Hon. 
Bee.) FIYDE CLARKE, Esq. Sub-Eaditor and Assistant Secre- 
tary H. LAMPREY, Esq. Vol. I. No. 11. 
Contents. 
2 Opening Address of the President. 
2. om the Charecteriaticns of the Population of Central and 
outhern 

On the Races of India as traced in Existing Tribes and Castes. 
On the Lepchas. 
On Prehistoric Archeology of India. 
On Pome, of the Mountain Tribes of the North-West Frontier 

of India. 
On Permanence of Type in the Human Race. 
Notes and Reviews. 
Ethnological Notes a Queries. 
Notices of Ethnolog: 

London : Tribner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


SEEN gape 


~ 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
READING MADE EASY in SPITE of the 
ALPHABET. By M. H. M. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row: 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


essays of a BIRMINGHAM MANUFAC. 
W. LUCAS SARGANT, Author of ‘ SociaP 
feneumene “4 gs for Sinking Funds, * ke. sates 
1. Characteristics of Manufactures—2. Ireland and the T 
of ie —3. Limited Democracy.—4. ‘ Dys logistic’ _. Sir Samuel 
mtham. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, - 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. ,. iain 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2a. 6d. 
vu E RELATION of LANGUAGE to. 

of Chri 











[HE CHEMICAL NEWS and JOURNAL of 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., &e. 
Price Fourpence, Weekly. 
No. 513, published this day, contains :— 

Microscopic Manipulation : a Course of Practical Lectures, b 
W, T. Suffolk, F.R.M.S.—Preliminary Note on a New Cornis' 
Mineral—Death of the Master of the Mint—Experiments with the | 
Great Induction Coil at the Royal Polytechnic—Supposed Action 
of Light_on Combustion—Incrustations in Boilers — Nature of 
Aniline Green—Truffiles—The Saline Deposits of Turkestan—The 
Freezing Apparatus invented by M. Toselli—Best Method of Pre- 
paration and Constitution of Hyoscyamine—Very Black and very 
Cheap Ink— Discovery of Coal—Effect of Illuminating Gas upon 
Vegetation—Qualitative Separation of Cobalt and Nickel—Notes 
and Queries—Chemical Notices from Foreign Sources, 

London: Henry Gillman, Boy-court, Ludgate-hill, EC. Man- | 
chester: J. Heywood. Edinburgh: Machlachlan & Stewart. 


ILLIAMS’S SYLLABIC SPELLING. 
Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Counters may be had. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


GLOSSARY of the DIALECT of the 
HUNDRED of LONSDALE, North and South of the 
Sands, in the County of Lancaster. Together with an Essay on 
— ergy ss pone ge eer of the Dialects spoken in the Six 
of England (Ancient No oes By the 
Inte ROBERT. BACK HOUSE PEACOCK. "Edited b yy the tikay. 
: Lt, = TKINSON, Author of ‘A Glossary of the Dialect of Cleve- 
an 


‘London: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 








NYEW WORK by WM. DAVIS, , B. A., Author | 
of ‘The Complete English Spelling and Dictation Book,’ | 
* The Complete Book of Arithmetical Examples,’ &c. 
The BOOK of POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES. Cloth, 1s. ; a superior Edition, gilt, 2s. 
London: Longmans & Co.; and through all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 4to. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE PUPIL’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 

GRAPHY. By WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S. F.C.P. 

Comprising Teens Maps, engraved by E. Weiter, F.R.G.S. 
and printed in Colours. 

*,* The Pupil’s Atlas is issued with a view of providing the 
scholars of public and private schools with a cheap, handy and 
reliable series of MoperRN Maps of the ay divisions and the 
principal countries of the world, adapted in all respects to the | 
demands of the present time. racy of details, carefulness of 
finish, clearness in the delineation of the physical features and 
distinctness of colouring, may be mentioned as special character: | 
istics of the Pupil’s Atlas. | 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. | 
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THOUGHT. By A ROSCOE BURGESS, M.A., Vicar 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-ganden, Lon- 


don; and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburg 
T OW TO KEEP THE CLOCK RIGHP,; 
by OBSERVATIONS of the FIXED STARS, with a small 
| fixed Telescope, together with a Table of oe. &o: 
By THOMAS WARNER. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 12s, 


DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 

containing a full account of the Plumage, Weight Habits, 
Food, Migrations, Nest and Eggs of every Bird found in Great: 
Britain and Ireland. The whole arranged under the English- 
name and > epee order. Edited by EDWARD NEW- 


N, 





Just published, royal 8vo. cloth, 4s. 





“A work which must be Spee ae! as indispensable to all British: 
Ornithologists.” — Field, December 
**A work which will yery deservedly constitute an essential 


occupant of every zoological library.”—Atheneum, December 29. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 533 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ARBOUR’S BRUCE. Edited by Jounw 
JAMIESON, D.D. Reprinted from the Celebrated Edition. 


“Glasgow: M. Ogle & Co. London : Simpkin & Co. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED AT THE EXPENSE OF | 
THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA. 
Now gir in 1 vol. 4to. profusely illustrated with Plates; 
Maps and Woodcuts, pp. viii.—644, cloth, 25s. 
HE GOLD. FIELDS and MINERAL DIS- 
Re gy of VICTORIA, with Notes on the Modes of Occur- 
ren f Gold and other Metals and Minerals. By Dr. R. 
BROUGH SMYTH, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Hon. Cor. Mem. of 
the Society of Arts and Sciences of Utrecht, ‘Secretary for Mines 
for the Colony of Victoria, & 
London: Trubuer & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


of 1 





~ On the 1st of October will | be published, price 48. pp. 320, 


cts and DATES ; or, the Leading Events 
in Sacred and Profane History and the Principal Facts in 
the various Physical Seay the Memory being aided through- 
out by a Simple and Natural Method. For Schools and Private 
Reference. Rev. ALEX. wEROEAT. LL.D. F.R.G.S. 
Author of ‘A Manual of Modern phy,’ — of 
Modern Geography,’ and ‘ Outlines of Se ern Geogra: 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and ne 
Ina few days, inl vol. “400 Pei price 108. 6d. with Seven 
Engravings from Original Sketches by the Author, 


ICTURES of HUNGARIAN LIFE. By 
the Author of * Flemish Interiors,’ ‘ Gheel,’ &c. 
William Ridgway. 169, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 

















OUR LEGENDS AND LIVES: 


A Gift for all Seasons. 
By ELEANORA LOUTISA HERVEY. 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


“- delicate feminine gleaner, long ago celebrated by Leigh Hunt, has collected in ‘Our Legends and Lives, a Gift 
for all Seasons,’ as charming a sheaf of grain from fields which she had herself sown as we have seen for many & day. 
Mrs. Hervey, better known to poetic readers, perhaps, as Miss Montagu,—that Eleanora Louisa whom the singer of 
‘Rimini’ described as having the prettiest name ‘betwixt Naples and Pisa,’ —is the poetess of domestic life and of 
household emotion, not in the lower sense of these words, but in the higher—not as Eliza Cook is a poetess of domestic 


life, but as Elizz abeth Browning was and Jean Ingelow is. 


Yet Mrs. Hervey has a place apart and of her own. 


If she 


can be said to claim a place beside, and not below, these gifted women,—and we certainly think she may,—it must be 


on the independent and original ground of her humanness of thought 


She is not only a woman always, but a woman 


in some relation to the common family—a daughter, a wife, a mother, a friend ; and the sense of this relation gives to 


her verse a tenderness and charm which are altogether her own. 


She i is not, however, wanting in fancy and in construc- 


tive power, as the lyrical and dramatic pieces now collected prove. *__ Atheneum. 


‘“*Mrs Hervey is a poet of high order.. 
are powerful as well as beautiful. 


.The larger portion of the contents consists of legends, many of which 
Often they contain a forcible moral, and are charming considered merely as compo- 


sitions, Occasionally she selects religious subjects, and deals with them in a holy spirit.” —Art-Journal, 
“The author presents this volume to the public as a gift book suitable for all seasons, and a very acceptable book. 


of poetry it is.”—Observer. 
‘* Beautiful as butterflies... 
Wreath,’ ‘ New Year's Gifts,’ Relics of Bishop Valentine,’ 


. Fancifully grouped as ‘ May Flowers and Thorns,’ ‘A Harvest Sheaf,’ ‘A Christmas 


and the like.” —Despatch. 


‘* Facile, correct, and spirited, and in many no little dramatic interest.”—Star. 


** Poems of first-class merit.. 


mind by the subtlety, and sometimes the sublimity, of her conceptions 
We can confidently recommend Mrs. Hervey’s book to the lovers of true 


devoted to ‘Seaside Life and Legend.’. 

poetry It forms most emphatically a ‘ Gift for all Seasons.’ 
“2 Ee Hervey is a name “not unknown to fame.’. 

v@ry graceful in construction. ‘The Highland Lover’ iy 


to have written this would have been enough to establish her claims to rank amongst the best poetesses of 


Britain.” —Leader, 


.She invariably pleases the ear by her rhythmical precision, and holds captive the 


_namioacethg A considerable portion of the volume is 
"—Thanet Advertiser. 
. Very modern in spirit, very cultured in expression, and 


charming poem. If Mrs. Hervey had written Se 
rea‘ 


London: TriiBpyer & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA. By 


Dr. W. A. BELL, F.R.G.S. “ow In 2 vols, demy Svo. with Mapr, Woodcuts, 20 Chromo-lithographs, and 3 
Plates of Botanical Specimens, price 30s. [This day. 


The “BEGGYNHOF;” or, the CITY of the 


SINGLE. By the Author of ‘Gheel; or, the City of the Simple.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. {This day. 


A VINDICATION of LORD BYRON. By 


ALFRED AUSTIN. Crown 8vo. pp. 68, 1s. 





ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 
On Monday, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ONLY HERSELF. By Mrs. Pender Cudlip. 


EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WRECKED in PORT. By Edmund Yates. 


This day, in 2 vols, feap. Svo. 12s. 


LIZA. By Ivan Turguenief. Translated from 


the Russian by W. > 8. RALSTON. 


This day, in 8 vols, crown 8vo. 
The O. V. #.; 


or, How Mr. Blake became an 
M.F.H. By WAT BRADWOOD. 


CHapman & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst. 1s. No. 118, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


For OcToBER. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
By ROBERT BARNES and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
Contents. 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 13— 


The gee ‘the CABINET: an Episode under the Second 
Empire. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. Part I. By Matthew 
Arnold. 


The FIRST and LAST KISS. By Philip Bourke Marston. 

The CATALAN ROVER—ROGER DE FLOR. 

AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) Chapter 1. Friends 
Abroad.—2. A P 


eep behind the Curtain—3. Relations at 
Home. 


The SILKWORM CAMPAIGN, ITALY, 1869. 
WOMAN'S LOVE: a Dialogue. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





In 1 vol. with Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 58. 
LIFE and DEATH of JEANNE @’ARO, 
called ‘The MAID.” By HARRIET PARR. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 58. 
CROWNED. By Epwarp CampBe.t TatnsH. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Fifth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. Containing a 
Familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes and 
Symptoms, the most approved Methods of Treatment, and 
the Properties and Uses of Remedies, including many New 
and Valuable Medicines, with igre toy ae Te them, 

hi Management of the S expressly 

oie for Family Use. By JOHN GARDN ER, M.D., of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

“This is a great improvement on any of the existing treatises 

It very minute directions as to 

the internal economy of the sick room, including several very 

simple and effective devices for promoting the patient’s comfort ; 3 

a clear cage) ea = the jae of all common di: 

reatmen 








THE NEW mnennund —NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE NEW SEASON ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made for an early and abundant 
supply of all the best forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during the past three years are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage-free, on application. 





FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


The New Books are delivered carriage-free in every part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction fur many years. 


Prospectuses postage-free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue for October. 
Postage-free on application. 
The Collection of Books for Sale in OCTOBER includes more than 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present < in good Second-hand Condition, 
at Lowest Current Prices; and 


Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the best Authors, 


IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


Well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents 
and School Prizes. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the 


least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross-street, este! id fro 
all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. ene 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; 
City Office, 4, King-street, Cheapside. 





iseases, an 
ode of t proper to each; and a list of 
= e which the latest b atacoveries of medical science 
are carefully embodied.”—Specta 


Smith, Elder & Co. ‘*, Waterloo-place. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS. 


Feap. 8vo. uniformly bound in limp cloth, price 28. 6d. each. 





Life and Works of the Bronté Sisters. 

JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 

SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 

VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronté. AGNES 
GREY. By Anne Bronté. With Preface and Memoir 

of the Sisters, by Charlotte Bronté. 

sane * —" OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne 
ron 

THE PROFESSOR. By Charlotte Bronté. To which are 


added, the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronté 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. 
Gaskell. 


ROMOLA. By George Eliot. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, a Moham- 
— a Edited by Edward B, Eastwick, 


AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 
BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart. 


TRANSFORMATION ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. Edited by 
his Eldest Son. 

THE TOWN: its Memorable Characters and Events. 
By Leigh Hunt. With 45 Wood Engravings. 


DEERBROOK : a Tale of Country Life. By Harriet 
Martineau. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harriet Martineau. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. 
Thackeray. 


The following in Pictorial Covers, price 2s. each :— 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By Holme Lee. 
SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Holme Lee. 
KATHIE BRANDE: a History of a Quiet Life. By 

Holme Lee. 
TALES OF THE COLONIES; or, Adventures of an 

Emigrant 
LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘Dr. Antonio,’ and ‘Lorenzo 

Benoni.’ 


ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ 


DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ 


NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_.——- 


Now ready at all Libraries, price 15s. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL POLE. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. 
Forming the Eighth Volume of 
*The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY.’ 


THE 
LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


By A. L’ESTRANGE, 


In 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES 


OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON, 
And its Livery Companies. 


By the Rev. THOMAS ARU NDELL, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 153. 


“This work contains a rich fund of information on old matters 
of history, as well as on the manners and customs of our fore- 
fathers, such as will ensure it an extensive popularity. All the 

of the City of London are here made to furnish an inex- 
haustible store of amusement for all classes of readers.” 
Morning Post. 





In 2 vols. with Portrait, 303. 
THE 
LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COCHRANE, 
TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
Concluding ‘ The Autobiography ofa Seaman.’ 
By HIS SON, the ELEVENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
“They who have read ‘The Autobiography of a Seaman’ will 


anticipate with pleasure the perusal of this work. It is an excel- 
lently-written and interesting biography.” —Ezaminer. 


Nearly ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 63. of 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
Forming the New Volume of BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 





NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ &c. 3 vols. 
The STORY of MY LOVE. 83 vols. 
VERONIQUE. By Fiorence Mar- 


RYAT, Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,’ * Nelly Brooke,’ &c. 
3 vols. 
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To Bristol and Back. (Great Western Offices.) 


Entuusiasm is always respectable. Love of 
home is a sentiment worthy of regard. Yet, 
both may be carried too far. This exaggeration 
of good feeling was largely evidenced by a 
Bristol historian of the last century, named 
Barrett. He was a medical man, with a 
literary taste. His cultivation of the latter 
was probably no injury, but otherwise, to his 
patients. It certainly was not practised to the 
adornment of literature. A phial with some of 
last. year’s medicine in it is about as attractive 
and as likely to do good as this author's 
book, which is as dry as gentian but not so 
stimulating. 

Mr. Barrett, however, had one quality. 
He loved his Bristol; and when he prepared to 
write about it he consulted Camden, and was 
both grieved and angry to find that the old 
writer thought very little of Bristol during the 
Saxon times. People who are proud of London 
have something of the same feeling with regard 
to Czesar, who never mentioned that now famous 
metropolis, which, it is inferred, did not then 
exist. The Philo-Londoners, however, created 
the city, and saw it with the fine eye of imagi- 
nation on the top of Ludgate Hill, stretching 
away westward. They probably fancy that 
detachments of Trinobantes paraded near the 
Tower, and that a troop of them might be seen 
daily, riding like the Life Guards between 
Whitehall and Regent’s Park barracks. Mr. 
Barrett would have had Camden do some; 
thing like this fancy’s sketch for Bristol. As 
the old writer neither could nor did do so, the 
more modern author gave to the City in the 
West as brilliant an origin as he could imagine 
for it, and he was not at all inclined to believe 
that it was a petty place even in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The Social Science Association, 
who are shortly to meet there, will, it is to be 
supposed, not trouble themselves with a ques- 
tion which grievously afflicted the city’s histo- 
rian; but they will respect an enthusiasm which 
resembles theirown. He had a good subject in 
hand, and he very much wished to improve it. 

After all, there is something for Bristol to be 
proud of in its very position. If Coblentz is 
royally seated at the confluence of the Rhine 
and the Moselle, the commercial queen of the 
west is enthroned, as an enthusiastic local 
writer might say, at the confluence of the Avon 
and the Frome. She may be said, indeed, to 
be enthroned on two seats, a good deal in 
Gloucestershire and a little in Somersetshire ; 
and hitherto without the catastrophe which 
is proverbially said to attend the sitting on 
two stools. Yes, the pride is justifiable that is 
entertained for the city by its citizens. It is con- 
nected, by rail, road, and canal, with the other 
chief commercial cities of England, and by the 
Bristol Channel with the whole world. Bristol 
was ever too wide-awake to lose any opportu- 
nity. Bristolians were quite aware that God’s 
providence was not manifested by sending 
navigable rivers to great trading towns. They 
showed their comprehension of their uses by 
availing themselves of the water advantages of 
river and of channel, by beginning business 
near and upon them. The result is to be seen 
in its foundries, its metallic, glass, brick, 
chemical and colour works, its refineries, distil- 
leries, and its numerous manufactories, from 
the building of ships to the making of pins, 
and of tobacco,—but what the tobacco is made 
of, Social Science, while it denounces the mate- 





rial, may find itself inquiring in vain. Bristol 
deals largely in hemp and possesses a gaol and 
bridewell for some of its uses—but its imports 
and exports would take a volume to enumerate. 
Suffice it to say that Bristol has just accom- 
plished its majority as a free port. The dis- 
tinction was achieved in 1848; and had been 
well earned by the city having previously taken 
@ wonderful start of all rivals by being the first 
port in Britain where regular steam communi- 
cation was established with the North-American 
States. Not less was to be expected of a place 
which gave birth to the man by whom some 
portion of North America was discovered— 
Sebastian Cabot. 

The inland trade of the Bristolians was a 
matter of surprise, in the seventeenth century, 
to curious foreigners who looked pryingly into 
commercial matters. Of these was a certain 
Don Gonzales, whose details may now fairly 
provoke a smile. “The shopkeepers of Bristol,” 
he remarks, “who are in general wholesale 
men, have so great an inland trade that they 
maintain carriers, just as the London trades- 
men. do, not only to Bath and to Wells and 
Exeter, but to France and all. the principal 
counties and towns from Southampton even to 
the banks of the Trent.” 

But the author of the Life of Lord Keeper 
North not only saw further than Don Gonzales, 
but he saw that the Bristol trade of his day 
went much further than the Don carried it. 
“Tt is remarkable there,” he writes, “that all 
men that are dealers even in shop trades, 
launch into adventures by sea, chiefly to the 
West Indian plantations and Spain. A poor 
shopkeeper that sells candles will have a bale 
of stockings or a piece of stuff for Nevis or 
Virginia, &c.; and rather than fail, they will 
trade in: men, as when they sent small rogues 
taught to prey, and who accordingly received 
actual transportation, even before any indict- 
ment found against them, for which my Lord 
Jeffries scowred them. In a word, pride and 
ostentation are publicly professed. Christenings 
and burials pompous beyond imagination. A 
man who dies worth 3001. will order 2001. of it 
to be laid out in his funeral procession.” 

There is- something not a little amusing in 
the circumstance of “my Lord Jeffries” up- 
holding the law by “scouring” the Bristolian 
authorities, who sold or sent men toslavein the 
plantations without any form of trial. A sort 
of Habitual Criminals’ Act was in force without 
legal sanction. Loose fellows hanging on society 
were now and then swept together and des- 
patched across the Atlantic as slaves, though 
they were not called so. That Jeffries should 
have been touched by this is a circumstance to 
be remarked; though it may be uncertain 
whether he was moved by compassion for the 
victims, or more by delight at an opportunity 
for scouring the free and easy magistrates. 

Slave-dealing, however, was a most ancient 
branch of Bristolian industry. In very remote 
times, when peace and righteousness are sup- 
posed to have reigned in Ireland, the King of 
Leinster was bound to pay a heavy tribute, 
partly in stout men, partly in fair women and 
girls, to the King of Munster. Royal Leinster, 
however, shirked paying the tribute whenever 
he could, or he sent only old women, and he 
snapped his fingers at royal Munster. In this 
condition of things the Kings of Ulster and 
Connaught were bound by treaty to join 
Munster in bringing the recalcitrant Leinster 
to a sense of his situation by invading his 
territories, smiting the Leinster men hip and 
thigh, destroying crops, burning dwellings, 
and sweeping everything off that was worth 
conveying away. This process-serving was 





done by the allied Kings against their fellow 
King and countrymen with an alacrity known 
to none but Irish Kings and men. The process, 
however, was unpleasing, and Leinster, after 
revolving the matter in his mind, resolved to 
get his female tribute, and probably the male 
too, from England. His slave galleys soon had 
their prows towards the Bristol Channel, on 
the shores of which they bought, or took, the 
fair beauties and the working men that Munster 
coveted. How far the early Bristol merchants 
were concerned in this traffic cannot now be 
conjectured; but a very pretty business in 
blondes and bumpkins seems to have been 
long carried on between the two countries— 
the Irish slave galleys returning to their shores 
with a freight of strength and beauty which 
probably had an effect on the noble but impo- 
verished Irish race, not unlike that which the 
marrying of Winnefred the dairy-maid had on 
the very genteel but rather shaky line of the 
Bickerstaffs. That traffic in men was carried on 
much later we learn from North’s life. Down 
to a much later period still, it existed, but with 
a notable variety of circumstance. The Sallee 
rovers were bold enough to come as far as 
Lundy Island in pursuit of their calling. They 
visited defenceless villages and stopped such 
ships as they dared, which were on their way 
to and from Bristol. The consequence was, as 
with others about the coast, that many a flaxen- 
headed ploughboy was to be seen in the Morocco 
fields, and many a fair-haired, blue-eyed and 
lively-tongued lass in the harems of Fez and 
about the market-place of Tangiers, 

It is curious that as Burke saw in Birming- 
ham only the great toy-shop of Europe, so 
Walpole saw in Bristol only—but, “swa narret 
Ulysses,” let him say what he saw:—“TI did go 
to Bristol” (this was the Bristol of a hundred 
years ago), “the dirtiest great shop I ever saw, 
with so foul a river that, had I seen the least 
appearance of cleanliness, I should have con- 
cluded that they washed all their linen in it, 
as they do at Paris.” But there were other 
things with which Walpole was struck. “ Going 
into the town,” he remarks, “I was struck with 
a large Gothic building, coal black and striped 
with white: I took it for the Devil’s Cathedral. 
When I came nearer I found it was a uniform 
castle, lately built, and serving for stables and 
offices to a smart false Gothic house on the 
other side of the road.” The then new church 
of St. Nicholas the amateur critic pronounced 
to be “neat and truly Gothic.” We will add, 
that the water which Walpole abused has been 
praised by others. It had—perhaps has—the 
virtue of keeping its purity for any length of 
time, provided the containing vessel was pure. 
This was attributed to the lime which was to be 
found in the water. The old direction, however, 
would seem to imply that lime was a.necessary 
addition. A pint of quicklime, it was said, 
should be put into every butt of water, when 
it is filled. 

Of the architectural beauties of the city, the 
members of the Social Science Association and 
the visitors generally will be able to judge for 
themselves, especially if they have the critical 
eye for these things which Walpole had. Some 
years ago a Bristol lady, Mrs. Rose Pocock, 
skilfully succeeded in reproducing, as it were, 
the ancient air of the modern city. In a series 
of large folio lithograph drawings the chief 
beauties in the architecture of Bristol were 
represented—houses, gates, streets, &c., still 
existing, but with the personages in the costume 
of the olden time. This, perhaps, is as ingenious 
a way as could be contrived whereby to convey 


‘the truest idea of what the old city looked like ; 


and we counsel those who may yisit the various 
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— 
museums and libraries to inquire after those 
row somewhat scarce drawings, and to see how 
admirably the artist has succeeded in her 
object. 

This subject brings us to the consideration 
of Bristolians, of whom their native city has 
reason to be proud. We have named Sebastian 
Cabot, who was certainly born in Bristol. If 
the child’s nationality follows the father’s, 
Sebastian Cabot was a Venetian; but still 
Bristol was his birthplace, and an English 
king was happy to charter him as a discoverer, 
and to forget him when Sebastian had done 
his work. But Cabot and Bristol are inseparable, 
if for no other reason certainly for this—Cabot 
was the first man who discovered and touched 
any of the mainland of North America, and 
Bristol, as we have said, was the first British 
port that established steam communication 
with that very land. Thus the man and the 
place are connected, and it is only to be hoped 
that Bristol has not forgotten her son, as King 
Henry did; nor been as indifferent to him as 
Lyme Regis to Captain Coram—quite ignorant 
that such a man ever existed. 

Strange contrast there is between this Bris- 
tolian and another, of whom Bristol seems 
hardly to know whether to be proud or not, 
namely, Chatterton. That marvellous boy was 
Bristol born and descended, with no more 
spirit of travel in him than sufficed to take 
him from obscure life and smart practices in 
Bristol to famine, poison, and a death of anguish 
in a wretched room in Brooke Street, Holborn. 


Chatterton deceived half a world, but Cabot | 


called half a hemisphere into life. There was 
grand poetry in both, but Cabot’s work was 
alike more poetical and more real. It is no 
longer to be questioned, we suppose, that 
Rowley’s poems are by Chatterton, but how 
a lad could write so well in the character of 
the old pdet-monk, and so ill—one might often 
say so nastily—when he wrote in his own cha- 
racter, 7s a question that seems to defy solution. 
About Cabot there is an air, indeed, of romance, 
mingled with a real freshness and earnestness 
and honest bravery and simplicity; but Chat- 
terton is hardly a person, much less a poet, to 
be proud of. There was, perhaps, within him 
that streak upon the brain which pales or 
intensifies, according to impulses and influ- 
ences, and which is eccentricity on one day 
and madness on another. Take away “ Rowley” 
and only Chatterton remains. If Rowley 
ever existed, all the merit that has attached 
itself to Chatterton evaporates. If Chatterton 
invented him and his works, he displayed the 
utmost of knavish cleverness; but the effort 
ruined him. What might have made, marred 
him. The energy that should have led its pos- 
sessor to noble accomplishments was exhausted 
by an effort which was itself made to uphold 
a brilliant but delusive pretence. The work 
begun in secret, at night, by the doubtful 
candle-light, and all to mock the world, led to 
that arrogant and abject life in London, to the 
fitful spasms of work, the unclean verses, the 
hunger, the suicide, and the pauper’s grave in 
Shoe Lane. 

Chatterton came to London without a 
friend to bid him God speed at his going, 
to welcome his arrival, or to cheer him in 
his brief struggle. Lawrence (the painter) 
was not so friendless; though he might have 
come to an end almost as dark but for his 
industry. This Bristol boy, too, had to fight his 
way hardly. He lived in modest lodgings and 
timidly asked modest prices. In his fifth year 
in London, that is, in 1789, when he was located 
in Jermyn Street, Lawrence was painting any- 
body’s portrait at ten guineas, and was winning 
so much praise as to make him think of raising 


his price. Thirty years later he was the petted 
painter of kings and kaisers, and of high-born 
ladies who liked to look as beautiful as Law- 
| rence could make them, and as they were not. 
| The flattery which brought fortune into Law- 
|rence’s lap was not exclusively exercised for 
the delight of ladies and the delusion of their 
| descendants. He exercised it quite as freely 
| and as successfully on men. The portrait he 
| painted of the Regent in 1818 was not that of 
@ man approaching sixty, but of a gay young 
fellow of the foppish period, and, as all Law- 
| rence’s portraits were, a little like Lawrence 
| and not unlike everybody else. This courtesy 
| to sitters followed the painter into his official 
| duties at the Academy. The once humble 
| Bristol boy wore a court dress with the 
| grace and ease of a French comedian. He 
| spoke well too, without which accomplishment 
la President is but half a president; and his 
| courtly style so much impressed his comrades 
| that when he died it was said among them that 
| only Shee or Phillips could succeed Lawrence, 
| for no others of the Academy wore powder. It 
is not unworthy of notice that Lawrence’s style 
of tempering age with a young expression was 
| adopted early, and it pleased even his brethren 
| and rivals. Tresham (am artist and a poet, 
| whose pictures and verses are alike forgotten) 
| alluded to that style in a poem in six cantos, 
published in 1797— 
Born to subdue with touch or smooth or crisp, 
And rich in style ere others learn to lisp; 
See Lawrence sportively, ’twixt Taste and Truth, 
Twine Autumn’s treasures with the rose of Youth. 


There was one other humble Bristol boy who 
has left a name honourable to English litera- 
ture. Ninety-five years have elapsed since the 
birth of Robert Southey gave joy to the little 
household of a Bristol linen-draper. With all 
his bright promise his career seemed impeded, 
when at twenty years of age this church student 
quitted Oxford, renounced his calling, terrified 
the pious Bristolians especially by his free- 
inquiry sort of system with regard to religion, 
and scandalized all old church-and-king men 
by his Wat Tyler sort of ideas with respect to 
people and kings. Out of this effervescence— 
and Coleridge and Wordsworth boiled up in the 
same way—came ultimately one of the most 
unreserved of churchmen and one of the most 
uncompromising of royalists that ever lived. 
Better still, Southey was one of the hardest of 
workers and most honest of men. Bristol has 
good right to be as proud of Southey as of 
its philanthropist merchant, Colston, who, like 
Southey, was as fierce a Tory and as high a 
churchman as could be found in their respective 
days. Both left all they had to benefit posterity. 
Colston’s charities are the boast of Bristol, and 
to its exceeding great benefit. Southey’s legacy 
is less material, but not less splendid. It is in 
the best of those literary works, the titles of 
the whole of which would alone occupy a goodly- 
sized volume. 

With regard to Colston, it is to be observed 
that much of his trade was with Spain, and 
chiefly in fruit and oils. We do not suppose 
that, to his knowledge, his ships ever brought 
anything with them but fruit and oils; yet 
Spanish books did occasionally get into Bristol 
by ships from Spain, which dreadfully terrified 
all magistrates who could not read them, and 
set those who could to writing distractedly to 
the authorities, to show their alacrity in putting 
down everything likely to aid in setting up 
Papistry again in England. In Colston’s time, 
perhaps, the authorities were not so careful about 
the matter as in the preceding reigns. It is 
certain that in Elizabeth’s and in James’s reigns 
there were sharp-eyed men in the port of 
Bristol employed to detect unwelcome Spanish 
literature,—though even a Breviary in the 








Spanish tongue would have been harmless 
enough, one would think,—and who were 
unable to see with their eyes what passed, and 
what perhaps they did not choose to detect, 
under the shadow of their noses. In other 
respects it seems to have been the delight of 
the rascalry which sat at the receipt of custom 
in Elizabeth’s days to cheat Her Majesty’s 
treasury. 

Bristol has some warlike reminiscences. It 
shared in the fortunes of the great civil wars 
of the days of Stephen, Richard the Second, 
and of Charles the First. They who are 
curious regarding the military history of Bristol 
during the seventeenth century may be safely 
referred to the 14th volume of the ‘ Archzeologia.’ 
They will there find a good deal of what they 
are in search of, and see what the outworks of 
Bristol were like in the eventful year 1644. 
It would be no unpleasant, though a perplex- 
ing, task for the members of the Social Science 
Association to compare the ground as it is now 
with what it was when upturned by these works 
two centuries and a quarter ago. Whether the 
author, Mr. Turnor, was, or was not, a Bristol 
man we cannot say, but he was descended from 
an ancestor who was appointed treasurer of 
Bristol by letters patent of Charles the First. 

But Bristol does not concern itself particu- 
larly about “villanous saltpetre,” except the price 
it may fetch in the market. Its pride is in being 
one of the most commercial ports in the king- 
dom, and in having had a trade before Liver- 
pool (which has now gone ahead of it) had 
anything but a name, and did not know the 
meaning even of that. Kings too—at least, a 
king—have been proud to distinguish Bristol. 
Henry the Second was educated there,—John 
was “Lord” of it (by right of his wife),— 
Edward the Third gave the Bristolians their 
charter,—Henry the Fourth took their castle, 
by way of helping himself to be the king, which 
he then was not,—and Henry the Seventh was 
often within the walls. When the first Great 
Exhibition was about to open, a consignment 
of articles to be exhibited was made by a king 
to a firm of Bristol merchants. The king was 
the King of Dahomey, but his consignment did 
not consist of the skulls of his enemies. 

The independent see of Bristol is not so old 
as its port. It has lasted about 300 years. The 
diocese was founded in 1542, being one of the 
half-dozen sees erected by Henry the Eighth out 
of the former property of monasteries and other 
religious houses, then disestablished. It ceased 
to be in 1836, when, by an Order in Council, 
the see was united with that of Gloucester. 
The first bishop was Paul Bushe, Provincial of 
the Bonshommes, who was consecrated in 1542, 
but who resigned the see two years later, on 
the accession of Mary. Bushe died in retire- 
ment, in 1558. The forty-third and last prelate 
was Bishop Allen. He was elected in 1834, 
and translated to Ely in 1836; in which diocese 
he died in 1845. 

Of the united dioceses of Gloucester and 
Bristol there have been four bishops—Monck, 
Baring (translated to Durham), Thomson (trans- 
lated to York), and Dr. Ellicott, the present 
prelate. It is to be observed that in the six- 
teenth century Cheney and Bullingham were 
respectively bishops of the united dioceses, 
holding Gloucester, by dispensation, with Bris- 
tol. There is one instance of a bishop of Bristol 
having been translated to the primacy of all 
England—Thomas Secker, in 1758, but passing 
first from Bristol to Oxford. One, the cele- 
brated Hugh Boulter, Bishop of Bristol from 
1719 to 1723, was translated to the Irish pri- 
macy of Armagh, in the latter year. 

Among other prelates of note may be reckoned 
Smallridge (1714-19), who so gravely assured 
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Barton Booth that his Cato, of which Booth 
was the original representative, was more prac- 
tically instructive than many a sermon. Secker 
and Joseph Butler may be said to be two of 
the most noteworthy of the Bishops, as they 
were schoolfellows, and dissenters, before they 
entered the Church, in which one rose to the 
primacy, and Butler (who was Bishop of Bristol 
from 1737 to 1750) died Bishop of Durham in 
1752. High Churchmen used to doubt whether 
the baptism of George the Third was valid, 
since it was administered by Secker, who had 
been a dissenter! As for Butler, he needs no 
praise, but we may say of him that he is the 
author of a book (‘The Analogy of Religion’) 
which is universally known, seldom or never 
read, and when read found to be an exercise 
very hard indeed to modern brains accustomed 
to easy, light-going literature. Spencer Madan 
(1792-94) is often mistaken for a more cele- 
brated man—Martin Madan, a divine who died 
in 1790, and who was thought to have forfeited 
his right to have anything to do with divinity 
by the publication of his famous book, ‘The- 
lyphthora,’ which was a greater apology for 
polygamy generally, than Bishop Colenso made 
or polygamy among those Zulus who were 
content to come over to Christianity provided 
they might bring with them all their wives, if 
possible, but, at all events, their young ones. 
Spencer Madan was succeeded by Henry Regi- 
nald Courtenay. 

It is a mark of the times that when Bishop 
Courtenay delivered his primaryvisitation charge 
to the clergy of the diocese in 1796, he excited 
the public surprise and approval by attacking 
the system of non-residence and Archdeacon 
Paley’s apology for it. The Archdeacon’s view 
was that if a clergyman does his share of duty, 
it is indifferent whether he perform it in his 
own parish or that of another. The Bishop 
refuted this silly opinion of a wise man with 
equal ardour and success. On another point, he 
made some remarks that may now justify a 
smile. Some of the fugitive French clergy of 
that day had found their way into the Bristol 
diocese, where they supported themselves partly 
by teaching. While the prelate approved of 
the course taken by the Bristol clergy of treat- 
ing these poor and respectable fugitives with the 
utmost kindness, he seriously cautioned them 
not to suffer their compassion to “warp them 
from their watchfulness over the Protestant 
cause.” The pleasant village of France Hay, 
near Bristol, is said to derive half its name 
from the French colony of exiles, or prisoners, 
settled there in the days of the yet unfinished 
French Revolution. That they were treated 
with hospitality is certain. Bristol liked to be 
foremost in this as in other things, and was 
rather jealous of Liverpool for possessing a 
School for the Indigent Blind as early as that 
of Bristol, which was founded in 1793. 

Not a few of these prelates were very pro- 
found scholars; one of them, at least, was a 
wit, namely, William Lort Mansell (1808-20), 
whose neat and clever epigrams have never 
been collected. The time for accomplishing that 

leasant and useful task has, we fear, gone by. 
ansell was succeeded by one who was rather 
wise than witty—John Kaye (1820-27), who 
died Bishop of Lincoln in 1853. It was the 
distinction of Kaye to have risen from a very 
humble situation. His parents were at one time 
not very flourishing shopkeepers. Kaye, when- 
ever he preached a sermon in behalf of schools, 
and he sometimes did so where humble rela- 
tions were proud to hear him, always referred 
to his own course, as an encouragement to the 
lads in whose behalf he spoke, and who might 
get on in the world, in various degrees, but still 
get on, if, having opportunity, they had the 





sense to seize it, ability to profit by it, and per- 
severance and industry and honesty, to enable 
them to build up a name for themselves, and a 
reputation for their children and their children’s 
children to boast of. 

All these men were proud of that fine old 
Cathedral which so nearly perished in those 
famous Bristol riots, of about forty years ago. 
More than 100,000/. worth of property was 
destroyed, and some of the destroyers were 
sent to the gallows, although they were only 
political offenders. The Cathedral was saved 
by the exertions of a few dissenters, and this 
fact is much to their credit. 

Bristol has not been so long connected with 
the peerage as many other cities have been. It 
gave local title to Digby, Earl of Bristol, in 
1622. He was the father of the notorious Earl 
who turned Papist, when he was abroad, by the 
instigation of Don John of Austria. This inca- 
pacitated him from holding any office in Eng- 
land. Digby, however, attributed his exclusion 
to the interference of the Chancellor,'and he 
consequently planned the ruin of Clarendon, 
which was but too successfully accomplished. 
The respect his son and successor had for his 
father and religion was shown by his ejection 
of the stone coffins containing the remains of 
Abbots at Sherborne, when the Digby mauso- 
leum was erected there. After the death, in 
1698, of this son, childless, brought the earldom 
in the Digby line to a close, the title was not 
renewed till 1714, when it was conferred on the 
first Baron Hervey of Ickworth, one of that race 
which was supposed to form a third division 
of creation, which was fancifully described as 
consisting of men, women and Herveys. Three 
brothers, his grandsons, succeeded this earl, the 
last of whom was the eccentric Bishop of Derry, 
of whom, as of many Herveys, countless anec- 
dotes are told of different degrees of authenti- 
city. This prelate’s son, who succeeded in 1803, 
was created Marquis of Bristol in 1826, and 
died the oldest member of the House of Lords 
in 1859. Since that period, his son and grand- 
son have succeeded to the title. In these two 
families of Digby and Hervey is to be found 
all connexion between Bristol and the peerage. 

We conclude with a hope that the Social 
Science Association may settle the question 
why, in olden times, a man who married a 
Bristol woman became free of the city. It has 
been construed unfavourably to the weaker sex, 
as if they were like Bristol diamonds—things 
which men would be ashamed to wear in their 
bosoms. It is a question for Miss Becker. 





The Witness of St. Paul to Christ, being the 
Boyle Lecture for 1869; with an Appendia 
on the Credibility of the Acts, &c. By the 
Rev. 8. Leathes, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Nearty two hundred years ago the Hon. 

Robert Boyle settled, in his will, that the sum 

of 50/. per annum for ever, or at least for a 

considerable number of years, should be the 

annual salary of some “learned divine or 
preaching minister” for delivering eight ser- 
mons, in which the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion should be proved against “notorious 
infidels.” What has become of all these ser- 
mons? Many have been published, but few have 
beenread. Have they converted any considerable 
number of notorious infidels ? Have they estab- 
lished the truth of the Christian religion by 
new and irrefragable arguments? It is to be 
feared that the good they have done is an 
unknown and inappreciable quantity; that 
they have been all but useless, because heard 
by few, and read by still fewer. 

Nor is the case of the Boyle Lecture singular. 

The long series of the Bampton Lectures is 





well-nigh forgotten; the Hulsean ones excited 
little attention; and the Dissenting “ Congre- 
gational Lecture” died after a short existence, 
because the quality of the series degenerated 
till it was killed by a volume of antiquated 
and what some would call repulsive Calvinism 
about the Covenants. 

The present work is a laboured attempt to 
extract from the four larger epistles of St. Paul, 
together with the Acts, the apostle’s testimony 
to certain cardinal facts constituting what is 
termed “the gospel.” For this purpose, the 
author surveys the early history, conversion, 
faith, courage, influence, moral teaching, mis- 
sion and revelation of St. Paul. If it were a 
mere volume of ordinary sermons, we should 
dismiss it with a word or two; but as it pro- 
fesses to be founded on a critical survey of St. 
Paul’s larger epistles, and to contain an argu- 
ment against unbelievers, a brief estimate of its 
value as such isdemanded. That value is small. 
The work is made up of theological assump- 
tions, some futile, others needing proof. Its 
spirit may be gathered from the fact that 
= moar the will of Mr. Boyle expressly forbids 
a descent to “controversies existing among 
Christians themselves,” Mr. Leathes justifies 
departure from the injunction, intimating that 
critics who deny the resurrection of Christ 
come under the class of “notorious infidels,” 
though he must know that some of his clerical 
brethren hold that position. 

The zeal of our author on behalf of the truth, 
as he considers it, is laudable. He spares no 
pains in setting forth his case, and pressing it 
strongly. But we should not choose him for its 
advocate. Had he confined himself to a mere 
sermonizing explanation, he would have done 
good service to that old-fashioned gospel which 
the majority do well to cling to. In assuming, 
however, the attitude of a reasoner, a critic, 
a scholar, and arguing accordingly, he takes 
ground for which he is unsuited. Emphatic in 
assertion, interpretations and inferences amount 
to assumptions. The men whom he opposes, 
4.e. “the adversaries, the half-believers,” &c., 
will smile at his epithets, and in the conscious- 
ness of motives probably as pure as his own, 
will pass by the charge of wishing to get rid of 
the spiritual truth of Scripture, and carefully 
excluding everything that appeals to the con- 
science, the feelings, or the will in dealing with 
the Sacred Book. 

It is apparent that the author has not rightly 
studied the gospels or any other parts of the 
New Testament, except the four larger epistles 
of St. Paul and the Acts of the Apostles. It is 
equally evident that he has not attended to the 
distinctive peculiarities of the writers. Hence 
he has made assertions transparently incorrect. 

A few sentences will show the preacher’s 
manner and position better than any descrip- 
tion. “The lives of a John Bunyan, a Richard 
Baxter, or a Henry Martyn are a standing 
miracle. They are inexplicable except upon 
one hypothesis. And the death-bed of every 
Christian now-a-days is a miracle likewise.” 
“The life of the believing Christian is a super- 
natural phenomenon,” &c. “The very existence 
of the epistle to the Galatians is a like pheno- 
menon, and so also is the history of St. Paul.” 
‘“‘ Every one who has really imbibed the spirit 
of any single writer in the New Testament 
feels his essential agreement with all the rest.” 
Luther did not feel this agreement between 
St. Paul and St. James; yet Mr. Leathes asserts 
“the substantial identity of the gospel they 
preached.” “There must have been many, at 
whatever possible age we fix the composition 
of the Acts, who at that time could have de- 
tected the writer in any flagrant departure from 
the truth.” At sixty years’ interval between 
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St. Paul’s death and the date of the book? | wounds which orthodoxy receives in the house 


“ No one supposes the apostles were infallible, 
the records prove the contrary. But for all that, 
the gospel delivered by them may have been, 
and been intended to be, authoritative; and 
this also the records prove, if we will accept 
them.” How and to what extent authoritative, 
we are not informed. “Faith is the conclusion 
to which reason must jump, and to which it 
jumps not unreasonably.” 

The Appendix, in which the author tries 
criticism proper against Dr. Davidson, is an 
inefficient attempt to refute arguments which 
may be vulnerable, but are not proved to be 
so. It isanotable failure. Its criticism is of the 
nibbling order, for which alone the author ap- 
pears to be qualified. A comprehensive survey, 
marked by depth and acuteness, is beyond his 
grasp. He deals with small matters one by one, 
without an appreciation of the cumulative force 
belonging to them as a whole. Mr. Leathes 
excels in assertion tinctured with a spice of the 
odium theologicum: in argument he does not 
shine. He asks questions, and answers them to 
his own satisfaction. He replies to an argument 
by a “Why not?” Such is his logic. 
what is the obvious and unquestionable cha- 
racter of its ordinary historic element? There 
is only one answer to be given.” Nothing is 
easier than this way of writing—nothing more 
uncritical. 

The style is awkward, rough, inelegant; and 
the sentences are sometimes ungrammatical. 
Yet fine writing is sometimes attempted, as in 
the ninety-seventh and ninety-eighth pages; 
and then the effect is almost ludicrous, like the 
mock-heroic in poetry. 

The volume will not suceeed in arresting the 
attention of scholars, or hindering the progress 
of their investigations, because its direct ten- 
dency is to impede free inquiry, and prejudice 
the mind against it. We do not, therefore, 
admire the tone; as for the argumentation, it 


“T ask | 





is feeble indeed. By all means let critics like | 


Baur, Zeller, Davidson, Renan, be confuted, if 
they can be, by arguments such as their own. 
But let them not be consigned to the region of 
infidels or adversaries of Christianity, ‘‘ whose 


object is to get possession of the citadel of | 


truth, and to drive out from it the garrison 


of faith, to dethrone the Most High, and to | 


rob the Anointed of his crown.” The language 
of bigotry reflects no honour on ambitious 
divines; and charity is a most excellent gift, 
which plain men like to see in those who 


| 


should preach it by virtue of their office. It is | 
a matter of indifference to the public whether | 


Mr. Leathes’s reason jumps to the conclusion 
of faith, or whether he firmly believes, as he 
says he does, in the divine origin of the Apo- 
stles’ Creed; but the interests of literature 
require the absence of harshness towards such 
as differ in opinion. He raises up imaginary 
difficulties, and leads his readers to infer that 
the enemies he fights with deny what they do 
not; but he sometimes betrays unconsciously 
his own heterodoxy by surrendering apostolic 
infallibility, and admitting the share St. Luke 
had in recording Paul’s speeches. Taste is 
shocked by his speaking of the blood of God; 
but that is a harmless thing compared with his 
exact definition of the particular confession of 
faith, “ without which we cannot be received 
into the mystic body of the faithful.” Were it 
not out of place in a literary journal, we might 
specify-how far we sympathize in the writer’s 
opinions, for they are right to some extent; 
but it is impossible not to perceive that he is 
often incorrect, that his advocacy of a certain 
belief is poor, his critical faculty narrow, his 
knowledge of the New Testament writings 
platitudinarian, his dogmatism distasteful. The 








of its friends are sore and serious. If this be 
the fruit of the Boyle bequest, the sooner it is 
applied to a different purpose the better. 





Colorado: its Resources, Parks and Prospects, 
as a New Field for Emigration. By William 
Blackmore. (Low & Co.) 


Tus large and well-printed volume, with its 
three excellent maps and its promise of copious 
information, does not really add much to our 
knowledge of Colorado, Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
book, which was reviewed some time since in 
these columns, and the passing allusions in ‘New 
America’ and ‘ Greater Britain,’ give us a suffi- 
ciently tempting account of that new territory, 
with its grand upland valleys, its wealth of 
vegetable and mineral resources and its mag- 
nificent scenery. The book we now have before 
us is a mere compilation. It gives at some 
length the statements of American guide-books 
and of American newspapers, from the New 
York Herald down to the Rocky Mountain 
News, and it winds up with a series of letters 
from bishops and professors and delegates and 
recorders. But as a great many of these state- 
ments go over the same ground, as few of them 


are precise in their language, and the vice} 


of conventional exaggeration seems common to 
them all, they hardly answer the purpose of 
either those who read for use or those who read 
forentertainment. The amount of actual inform- 
ation given us is small, though it is sometimes 
valuable. The introductory matter from the 
midst of which it has to be picked out, and 
which recurs in almost every paper, so as to 
show a singular unanimity among the writers, 
might well have been condensed or got rid of. 
Still, when all this is said, the prospects that are 
held out to emigrants may make it worth some 
people’s while to study the book, and to take 
so much trouble with it as will suffice to utilize 
its information. 

A Report from Governor Gilpin, whose name 
is so inseparably connected with Colorado, 





gives a cheerful account of its climate. He 
recommends it both to the invalid and the} 
voluptuary. ‘The contour of surface,” he says, | 
rather vaguely, “affords great facility for choice | 
of temperature and density of atmosphere. A | 
ride of two hours over the plains, always hard | 
and smooth, and six hours of mountain travel | 
either by private conveyance or the six-horse 
coach, over roads pronounced the best of the 
kind in the world, and through the grandest 
of scenery, carries one from the summer heat 
of the valley through the intermediate grades of 
climate to an altitude where an overcoat is 
a comfort by day and a blazing fire a necessity 
by night. Good inns are to be found on all the 
roads, and settlements, with public and private 
houses, having the refinements as well as the | 
comforts of life, hang upon the mountains 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea.” These 
attractions may clearly be intended for the 
voluptuary. But another part of the book 
speaks in very different terms of the kind of 
immigrants wanted in Colorado, and rather 
abates the lavish desire of hospitality shown 
bythe Governor. The producing class is wanted, 
we are told, — farmers, stock-raisers, wool- 
growers, dairymen, miners, labourers. Doctors 
are not in demand: the climate is too healthy. 
“Fast young men, who are only useful in 
carrying a gold-headed cane, will not find it a 
paying business, Neither do rogues or the light- 
fingered thrive. They soon become afilicted 
with a throat disease, caused by too close con- 
tact with a rope provided by a vigilant arrange- 
ment.” No doubt, too, this system of law ren- 
ders lawyers unnecessary. Honest labour, says 





the writer emphatically, is in constant demand. 
“ There is plenty, and room forall. The poorest 
may become a peer if the stuff is in him ; and, 
as a boy wrote to his father in the East, ‘Some 
very small men are elected to office here ; you 
had better come on.’” Fortunes, however, are 
no longer made in a day. The only inducement 
that can be held out to capital, labour and 
machinery is a maximum of 100 per cent. on 
each investment. Yet even this may be worth 
trying after. 

The writers in this book are, of course, 
severe on those who refused to believe in the 
future of Colorado, and pronounced Governor 
Gilpin mad for attacking the “Great American 
Desert.” As this name happened to be assigned 
to the Colorado region on the maps which 
“thick-skulled gentry in the Eastern States 
project on cheap paper with lamp black and 
pokeberry juice for the benefit of the rising 
generation,” the early settlers expected ‘to be 
buried under the snow the first winter. Great 
was their surprise, too, when they found that 
some grain which had been accidentally dropped 
in a garden at Denver sprung up into fine 
healthy wheat. Asa sample of the vegetable 
production of Colorado, we are told that when 
a lady in Denver sent her little boy to market 
for a small cabbage, he returned with a 16- 
pounder, which was the smallest he could find 
in the town. We are assured, too, that the in- 
habitants of Deriver are not quite such savages 
as strangers expect to find them. “The poor 
benighted heathen from abroad,” says one 
writer, “arrives expecting to meet people 
dressed in skins, a revolver in each hand, and 
a bowie knife between their teeth.” The actual 
state of civilization is hinted at rather than 
described in full; but probably the “pro- 
ducing class” will not care much for the luxuries 
and comforts of life if it can feel itself safe 
from personal violence. 





The Poets of Greece. By Edwin Arnold. (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) 
Nor having succeeded after a tolerably careful 
perusal of this handsome volume in discovering 
that it has any raison d’étre, we think it only 
fair to allow Mr. Arnold to explain in his own 
words the object which he conceived himself 
to haye in view in writing it. “In the times 
which are coming,” he says in his Preface, “ the 
classical languages will be less studied, pro- 
bably, than they have been. Modern life tends 
more and more towards practical or scientific 
education; and although nothing can ever 
depose Hellas from her throne of grace and 
power among nations of the past, there is fear 
that ‘the glory which was Greece’ will have 
less and less influence upon young minds. Mr, 
Froude, Mr. Lowe, and many high authorities 
do not greatly deplore this change; yet that 
which the epic and lyric art of the Greeks gave 
to the student will never be given so perfectly 
by any other language; and if Plato were not 
still the greatest of philosophers, and Herodo- 
tus the best of antiquaries, the human intellect 
would nevertheless have to go back to Hellenic 
times for the most exquisite achievements in 
poetry as in sculpture and architecture. These 
pages have been accordingly composed with 
the double hope of reminding the scholar of 
the variety and beauty of Greek verse, and of 
introducing these at the same time to the 
ordinary reader. .. . I have attempted no more, 
in truth, than to pass down the ages of Hellenic 
song, mentioning with homage the names of 
the ‘chief musicians, and citing from ‘their 
music enough to give a just idea of its charac- 
ter; while many of the minor ministrels are 
also noted, and some that were almost for- 
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gotten, even by students, are restored to their 

poetic rights. By quoting the Greek text of 

each passage, I have hoped to make the book 

a ‘ florilegium’ even for the learned. Meantime 

an English version under each citation renders | 
it one from which the general reader may | 
derive a fair view of the genius of Hellenic | 
poesy.... Large, therefore, as the labour of 

this volume has been, it makes but slight pre- 

tensions, It merely seeks to popularize, if pos- 

sible, the wealth of the scholar—to democratize 

classical learning a little; and if critics shall 

say, ‘He hath been at a great feast of languages 

and stolen the scraps,’ that is almost precisely 

what I wished to do on behalf of those for 

whom I have always written and thought 

most.” 

Let us examine the statements made in the 
foregoing extract, and consider how far they 
justify Mr. Arnold in thinking that his work 
will satisfy an existing want. In future, he 
thinks, Greek and Latin will not form the 
staple of education, and in consequence young 
minds will miss those advantages which they 
might have derived from the study of Greek 
poetry. Now it is quite true that there is reason 
to believe (and, as we should say, to hope) that 
Greek and Latin willsoon cease to be the staple 
of general education: but we do not think that 
either classical learning or general education 
will suffer in consequence. The old system is so 
firmly rooted in England that all those for whom 
language is the best instrument of education 
will still have ample inducement to study Greek 
and Latin, whilst those who abandon the scien- 
tific study of the classical tongues will be for 
the most part those who, had they been sub- 
jected to the old curriculum, would never have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of them to 
gain by this channel the culture of which Mr. 
Arnold speaks. It may be true (though we 
doubt it) that “the human intellect must 
go back to Hellenic times for the most ex- 
quisite achievements in poetry,” but there are 
comparatively few out of the hundreds who 
annually leave our public schools who have 
learnt to appreciate the form, and still fewer 
who have learnt to appreciate the matter, of 
the great authors whose works are put into 
their hands. Greek poetry may be better than 
English poetry; but does Greek poetry main- 
tain its superiority when it is perused by the 
assistance of Mr. Bohn’s somewhat bald trans- 
lations? Classical learning will gain by the 
exclusion of sciolists, and the sooner it ceases to 
be an educational instrument indiscriminately 
applied, the better both for itself and for the 
educational interests of the community. It may 
be some consolation to Mr. Arnold to learn that 
there are signs of a reaction in favour of clas- 
sical studies: in particular it is remarkable that 
many of those more enlightened schoolmistresses 
who have recently been agitating for the im- 
provement of female education speak strongly 
in their behalf, and that the proportion of young 
ladies who know some Latin and a little Greek 
is on the increase. However this may be, is 
Mr. Arnold’s labour of love likely either to pre- 
vent the classics from falling into contempt, or 
to spare the unlearned the necessity of becom- 
ing learned? It was composed, he says, “with 
the double hope of reminding the scholar of the 
variety and beauty of Greek verse, and of intro- 
ducing these at the same time to the ordinary 
reader.” But howmany scholars ever refresh their 
memory of the classics by reading a delectus 
of Greek poetry? Few, if any, we are inclined 
to think; and of all the anthologies we have 
ever seen Mr. Arnold’s is the one least likely 
to gratify a scholar, as the passages selected for 
quotation are trite, and. too much of the book 





is taken up with Mr, Arnold’s declamation 


about the poets whose works he “seeks to| 


popularize.” 

On the other hand, we do not venture to 
hope that ‘The Poets of Greece’ will have much 
effect on the unlearned reader. The quotations 
are not numerous, and have not been very well 
selected. The translations are only tolerably 
good. Mr. Arnold has a fondness for English 
hexameters, and confines himself almost entirely 
to this metre. His lines are neither better nor 
worse than the average. But if we damn with 
faint praise Mr. Arnold’s versions, we must be 
permitted to condemn in the most distinct terms 
the criticisms which form the padding of the 
volume. Out of the fifty-four pages assigned to 
Homer more than thirty consist of remarks such 
as the following :— 

“The two majestic productions came surely from 
one and the same rich source; the manners and 
dialect are the same ; the morality, the sentiments, 
the touch, the cachet, are identical. One presents 
the fighting times, the other the sea-journeyings 
of the prehistoric Greek age, and both are assuredly 
his for the honour of whose birth seven Hellenic 
cities contended. Did they contend about a myth? 
Do not credit it, good reader! There is one voice 
throughout which resounds in these magnificent 
chants—one hand which touches the many-stringed 
lyre into pathos or pean—one divinely-gifted heart, 
which, in the dim first days, poured forth the dia- 
pason of this masculine Greek music.” 

There is no need to examine the reasoning 
of this passage. In fact, Mr. Arnold seems to 
mistake assertion for argument. 

At p. 35 we have the following delineation 
of the character of Ulysses :— 

“Ulysses, doubly important because he is the 
hero of the second poem of this duology, never 
once loses his character as toAvpyric. He fights 
like a cunning man, and plots like a brave one ; 
he has neither any cowardice in him, nor any im- 
prudence—nor, to speak the truth, very much true 
elevation of soul. He is Common Sense in splendid 
armour—a mailed pére de famille ; wise, substan- 
tial, unvulgar, but as practical as a British tax- 
payer. The clear, broad lines in which Homer 
paints this favourite of Pallas—as also the com- 
panion portrait of Alneas, the Trojan prince—are 
almost as strong as proof can be to the careful 
student that one and the same genius created or 
recalled to life the grand company of captains amid 
which these live and move.” 

We submit that the Ulysses here described 
is not the Ulysses of Homer, but the Ulysses 
whom Mentor describes to Telemachus in 
Fénelon’s romance. 

As we have spoken slightingly of Mr. Arnold’s 
versions, it is but just that we should give a 
specimen or two of his performances. The first 
extract is from the Twenty-second Book of the 
Odyssey :— 
rove O& iev pada ravrac ty aipari kai Kovigow 
menrewtac Toddode, we 7’ ixOdac, otc O adtHeEC 
roiAdov é¢ aiysaddy Todtipc ExTooVe Yaacone 
Curt tkipvoay zodvwry' ot O& TE TaYTEC 
kbpad’ add robéovrec tri Wapadoror Kéxvvrae* 
Toy pév 7 HédLOg PaéOwy tEEcireTo Oupodr. 
ie tér’ dpa pynorijpec tx’ GAAHdowot KéxvvTO, 
All, wherever he gazed, lay motionless, bloody and dusty, 
Tumbled together and foul; like fish that the fisherman 


gathers 

Out of the foamy sea, and hales on the brink of the 
shingle. . 

There they sprawl, gills wide, heaped head and tail, and 
the sunshine 

Dries them where they lie on the yellow bend of the sea- 


shore. 
Just so the suitors lay, like a haul of fish, on the pave- 
ment. 

Here several important words and ideas are 
entirely omitted, and one or two very inappro- 
priate substitutes introduced. The words ducrip 
modvwr@, and xipad’ addg wo8tovrec, are not 
represented at all in the English; and “ the 
sunshine dries them” is a very feeble version 
of the vigorous line— 

ray péy 7 Hédwog paiOwy tEeihero Ovpoy. 








On the other hand, the words “ motionless,” 
“heaped head and tail,” and “ the yellow bend 
of the seashore” are Mr. Arnold’s own; and it 
is not likely that any future translator will 
interfere with his right to the monopoly of 
them. 

Our other extract gives a more favourable 
impression of his powers. It is a version of a 
fragment of an Epithalamium of Sappho :— 
oloy rd yAuKbpadoy épedOerar dxpw én’ dadp 
dxpov ix’ axporarp’ AekaBovro Ci padodporijec* 
ob pay éxdedaOov7’, GN’ odK idivavr’ ideéoOat. 
Grown to her rosy grace like the rose-apple, high on the 


branches, 7 

Hanging highest of*all—so high that the canker-worms 
miss i 

Nay, not “miss it,” in truth, but cannot in any way 
reach it. 


Mr. Arnold attempts to defend Sappho from 
what he calls “the unpleasant scandal of the 
ages”; but, as his defence consists in a senti- 
mental appeal to the jury and a suggestion 
that the “Tenth Muse” may have been accre- 
dited with the misdeeds of the other Sappho, 
Sappho of Eresus, we fear that his pleading 
will avail little against the damaging argu- 
ments marshalled by Col. Mure in his ‘ Lite- 
rature of Ancient Greece.’ 

If this volume is intended as an Anthology 
of Greek Poetry, too much space has been 
given to Homer and Theocritus, too little to 
those minor minstrels whose works are not 
generally read as wholes. In particular, we 
note that there are no extracts from Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, whose poem has fallen into un- 
merited neglect in England. There are many 
passages in his ‘Argonautics’ which, for pictur- 
esque beauty and glowing description, almost 
rival Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene. Mr. Arnold 
devotes to him only a few lines of meagre 
criticism. 

Although we cannot recommend this volume 
either to the lover of poetry or to the scholar, 
we conceive that it will obtain a certain circu- 
lation as an Eton leaving-book and as a school 
prize. It is handsomely printed and bound. 





Popular Political Economy. Par H. Baudril- 
art. (Hachette & Co.) 
ALTHOUGH upon men with time and strength 
for resolute study, in these days of abundant 
literature, the office of the oral instructor has 
become so comparatively inoperative and power- 
less for good, that the question continually arises 
whether the time has not come for its suppres- 
sion in our superior schools, the case is far 
otherwise with adults of sluggish minds, who 
are required to pass the greater portion of their 
wakeful hours in manual toil, and who, after 
the day’s exhausting duties, have neither the 
will nor energy to apply to hard reading. For 
such persons much may still be done by the 
adroit and artful lecturer, who knows how to 
arouse the curiosity of his auditors, and lure 
them into mental effort by appealing alternately 
to their sense of humour, their self-esteem, and 
their self-interest. Men of the finer and robuster 
sort may be left to draw learning and the habit 
of thinking from books; but ordinary adults, 
who have not freed themselves from the aim- 
lessness and frivolity of childhood, and whose 
intellectual tendency is more in the direction 
of indolent repose than healthful activity, re- 
quire the master’s eye, and voice, and gesture 
to lift them from their customary torpor and 
prick them into quick paces. For such mere 
children of manly age, the lecture-room has 
more attractions and beneficial forces than the 
library, where they can scarcely find diversion 
in novels, and are prone to fall asleep over the 
pages of sterner literature. Forthem the lectureis 
the thing, and orators are powerful agents in the 
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right direction, when they do their work with 
the tact, and heartiness, and sympathy which 
characterize M. Baudrillart’s popular discourses 
on the elementary questions of political economy 
and social science. Persons qualifying them- 
selves to be the oral instructors of the multitude 
cannot do better than take for their model 
the member of the Institute who condescended, 
without an appearance of condescension, to 
attend a series of conferences of Parisian work- 
men, and explain to them some of the laws 
that govern the relations of labour and capital, 
and some of the means by which civilized 
societies may reduce happiness to a maximum 
and misery to a minimum. To read the Pro- 
fessor’s addresses is to realize all the circum- 
stances that attended their delivery,—to see 
the large hall crowded with “ blouses” intently 
regarding their instructor,—to watch their 
countenances now bright with surprise at novel 
information, now smiling with approval at their 
entertainer’s humorous allusions to his scientific 
adversaries, and now turning white with horror 
and disgust at his pictures of the consequences 
of sensual indulgence,—to catch the hum of en- 
thusiastic assent that recognizes the exactness 
of the teacher’s definitions, and the rattling 
laughter which rewards him for his pleasant 
and serviceable anecdotes,—and, after the ora- 
tor’s descent from his platform, to behold the 
dense assembly break up and separate in knots, 
vehemently discussing the points of their past 
lesson, and, with a sweet sense of original 
thought, carrying its reasonings onward to the 
conclusions at which the lecturer judiciously 
left them to arrive by themselves. For M. Bau- 
drillart knows how to hold his peace, when 
silence is better qualified than speech to point 
the moral of what has been aptly spoken. He 
never works too long on the same point; and 
with the cunning ofan artist in flattery he knows 
how to make his auditors discover by their own 
sagacity what he has pointed out to them. 

From a work that aims only at putting 
before unlearned and comparatively simple 
minds the truths familiar to every political 
student, the critic can, of course, gather no facts 
for the entertainment of instructed readers. 
Having spoken of its style and method, he has 
discharged the duties of his office. But we 
cannot lay aside a volume, whose brilliance 
and elegance have afforded us unusual pleasure, 
without commending it to the notice of readers 
who are in no need of its political guidance, but 
who can relish fine humour and literary clever- 
ness in a work of elementary instruction. One 
need not be a mechanic, with no better dress 
than a workman’s blouse, to enjoy the mis- 
chievous glee with which M. Baudrillart speaks 
of Charles Fourier as the chief of those social 
renovators who, not content to merely improve 
an imperfect society, would fain re-make it, 
and who, in their sublime compassion for a 
world from which they imagine the Almighty 
to have withdrawn himself, have heroically 
undertaken to supply his place. Moreover, we 
would suggest that our purveyors of popular 
literature would do well to produce an English 
version of the series of lectures, which would 
be perused with delight by a large proportion 
of our more intelligent working people, and 
contribute not a little to their knowledge of 
and respect for their brethren in toil on the 
other side of the English Channel. 





The German Religious Drama of the Middle 
Ages—[Das geistliche Schausprel des Mittel- 
alters in Deutschland, von Heinrich Reidt]. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


UnuikE many of his countrymen, Herr Reidt 
does not construct an elaborate theory upon 





the subject he has chosen, but is content to give 
a series of sketches bringing out some of its chief 
characteristics. We need not say that many of 
them are extremely curious. The miracle plays 
of Germany are not, Herr Reidt assures us, so 
scandalous as those French productions which 
seem, with pious intentions, to outdo the most 
wilful blasphemy ; but instances are given us 
in this book of a kind of composition which 
can hardly have been edifying. In one of the 
Easter plays, for instance, St. Peter and St. 
John, before running to the sepulchre, make a 
bet as to which will be first there. In a similar 
piece, the merchant who sells the spices and 
ointments to the women is a comic character, 
and his servant is of the type of Figaro. Again, 
when the wise men come from the East, their 
arrival is announced to Herod by the court fool 
of the period. These are, perhaps, the grossest 
cases of what we may call intentional levity 
that are quoted by Herr Reidt. We do not 
mean that the writers of such pieces had any 
design of burlesquing the Scriptures; but it is 
clear they meant to raise a laugh, and that was 
all they cared for. Other passages, no doubt, are 
to be found which seem questionable to our 
taste, and perhaps verge on profanity. Yet they 
are to be ascribed more to the general tone of 
the age than to any wilful attempt at buffoonery; 
and the anachronisms, errors, and incongruities 
which abound show that culture was decidedly 
on a low level. 

The origin of the religious drama, according 
to Herr Reidt, is to be found in the old Ger- 
man mummeries which were left over from 
heathenism. Christian teachers found it impos- 
sible to extirpate these practices, and resolved 
therefore to utilize them. The Church was 
made the stage for the new drama, and at first 
there was no action or change of scenery, but a 
simple dialogue chanted from the seats of the 
choir. A manuscript of the twelfth century 
seems to mark the transition from recitation to 
action. At the beginning of the piece the 
Prophets of the Old Testament and the Chorus 
sing alternate strophes and antistrophes without 
any action; then follows a dialogue between 
the angel and the women at the sepulchre, and 
this is in prose, with duly prescribed movements. 
In the fourteenth century we hear of scenic 
effects being used in the churches, though the 
first attempts were rude. Thus, the star which 
guided the wise men to Bethlehem was drawn 
across the church upon a line. We have come 
to a much more advanced stage of dramatic 
presentation when the fate of Judas is symbol- 
ized by a black bird entering into his mouth at 
the Last Supper, and when he is hanged on the 
stage by Beelzebub himself. The black bird 
means Satan entering into him, as described in 
two at least of the Gospel narratives. The actor 
who took the part of Judas had to put some 
animal’s entrails inside the breast of his clothes, 
together with the black bird. Then when he 
was hung his clothes were torn open by the 
Devil, out fell the entrails and the bird flew 
away. The Devil also appeared on the stage 
after the Massacre of the Innocents, and dragged 
off Herod, who had fallen down dead from the 
effects of being eaten by worms. No doubt this 
scene was in Mr. Longfellow’s mind when he 
wrote ‘The Golden Legend.’ Again, in a piece 
which seems of later date, a tribe of devils bring 
Lucifer, their prince, on the stage, and put him 
in an empty cask, where he complains bitterly 
of the number of souls that have been rescued 
from his clutches. He sends out all his under- 
lings to catch souls; but they have no sooner 
gone than he is bored at being alone, and shouts 
to call them back. As they donot hear him, he 
calls louder and louder, till he gets a headache ; 
and then comes his favourite servant Satan 





empty handed, saying he had almost caught a 
usurer when his master’s shouts disturbed him. 
Thereupon Lucifer tells the devils to go to 
Liibeck, there are plenty of people there who 
are quite ready for hell. In course of time 
Satan returns with a priest, and at first Lucifer’s 
joy knows no bounds. But when the priest 
begins to argue with Satan, Lucifer changes his 
key, and says at last, “Let the priest go, we 
can’t stand him; if he once gets into hell we 
shall have to leave it.” 

It is perhaps safe to assume, without a 
minute inspection of the various pieces, that 
the broad comic element was introduced 
into the religious drama with the German 
language. The early plays were written in 
Latin, which could not be understood by 
those hearers for whom these jokes and sar- 
casms were especially intended. At the same 
time, it can hardly be said that the Latin 
plays were composed by authors of any great 
learning. We find them adhering to the letter 
of the Bible with a closeness which rather 
injures its spirit. Thus, when Mary Magdalene 
meets Our Lord in the garden, she addresses 
him as “ Rabbi, that is to say, Master.” Again, 
in a play on the Nativity, in the opening 
of which we have a disputation between 
St. Augustine and the High Priest of the Jews, 
accompanied with violent laughter on the part 
of the latter, the flight into Egypt gives rise to 
some very strange incidents. The King of Egypt 
comes on the stage singing a song in praise of 
love and the spring. Just then, Joseph and 
Mary appear with the child Jesus, and at 
once all the statues of the Egyptian gods fall 
to the ground. The priests endeavour, without 
success, to put them up again, calling upon the 
gods themselves, especially Jupiter, Neptune, 
Venus and Vesta, to protect their images. Of 
course, it never occurred to the author that 
these gods were Roman, and that the Egyptian 
worship was of a very different character. It 
was enough for him that the nation was heathen ; 
and as that was beyond all doubt, the identity 
of the gods was wholly immaterial. Another 
piece of apparently much the same date and 
very similar characteristics, has for its subject 
the coming of Antichrist. The various kings 
who are represented as ruling at the same time 
are the King of Jerusalem, the Emperor, the 
German and Frankish kings, the Greek Em- 
peror, the King of Babylon and the King of 
the Heathen. The Jewish Synagogue and the 
Christian Church are also characters in the 
play. We hear at the beginning of the third 
act that all Christian kings have become subject 
to the Emperor. The King of Babylon is so 
enraged at this that he declares war on the 
King of Jerusalem, and the latter appeals for 
help to the Emperor as the protector of the 
Church. The Emperor at once marches against 
the King of Babylon, and defeats him in single 
combat. This pleasing intermixture of ancient 
and medizval personages is not, perhaps, so 
remarkable as the confusion of heathen gods, 
but it speaks of an age which was cheerfully 
indifferent to historical accuracy. 

In taking leave of Herr Reidt, and thanking 
him for some highly interesting matter, we 
must repeat a complaint against German pub- 
lishers which has not yet brought us any 
redress: why, we ask, do they send out 
books unsewn? This one of Herr Reidt’s is, 
fortunately, not very large, but the trouble of 
reading it is out of all proportion to its size 
and composition. It is almost impossible to 
hold a book when all the leaves of it are loose ; 
it is quite impossible to turn back in search of 
anything; it is more than impossible to use 
the book for subsequent reference. If we have 
missed anything in our review, it is the fault 
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of the publisher. What the gain to him may 
be we cannot tell. Labour is not so very dear 
in Germany that a few stitches would swallow 
up all the profits of the trade. We trust this 
remonstrance will not be quite without effect, 
and that in future the “ Recensions-exemplar” 
~will not consist of loose pages slightly gummed 
tto a mockery of a cover. 





The Bruce ; or, the Metrical History of Robert I., 
King of Scots. By Master John Barbour, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen. Published from a 
MS. dated 1489, with Notes, and a Memoir 
-of the Life of the Author. By John Jamieson, 
D.D. A New Edition. (Glasgow, M. Ogle 
& Co.) 

‘THis is a cheap reprint of a well-known standard 

‘volume in English literature, commonly known 

as Jamieson’s edition of ‘Barbour’s Bruce’; a 

‘book which has of late years become lamentably 

scarce. Our readers will have observed from 

a recent correspondence in our pages that the 

Early English Text Society had announced, in 

various advertisements put forth during the past 

two years, that a new edition of ‘The Bruce’ 
would be published by them in the present 
year, and some surprise was expressed that 

Messrs. Ogle should have so carefully antici- 

pated them by a few months. But there is no 

need to discuss this matter, as the two editions 

‘will have yery little in common, and will, in 

fact, be very unlike each other. The only point 

that calls for remark is a statement in Messrs. 

‘Ogle’s letter, that “we adopt a text carefully 

printed, under the supervision of a competent 

and faithful editor, from the only complete 

MS. of the poem extant—viz., the one in the 

Advocates’ Library.” To our certain knowledge 

this has misled some into the belief that the 

present reprint is from the MS. itself, not from 
the MS. through the medium of Dr. Jamieson’s 
edition; and we certainly expected to find 
that Jamieson’s errors had been corrected. 

‘Our readers may rest assured that if the MS. 

has been consulted at all, the consultation 

has produced no results. We think this is 

a matter to be regretted; for Jamieson’s edi- 

tion is so exceedingly careful and good, and 

so standard a work, that it would only have 
been a graceful tribute to his memory to have 

‘rendered the work complete by the correction 

of his few but very curious errors; besides 

which, it would have enhanced the value of the 

‘book. It is, however, a mere reprint, typo- 

— errors and misreadings all included, 

and the editor has indeed been “faithful.” For 

instance, the word liknyt (likened) frequently 
occurs; but on page 15, line 396, it happens 

‘in Jamieson to have assumed the form likynt. 

So, therefore, we find likynt in the reprint. 

Again, Jamieson did not make up his mind 

whether to print “thoucht” or “thocht” where 

the MS. has “thot,” but printed sometimes one 
form and sometimes the ofher ; so in the reprint. 

In line 285, page 12, Jamieson misread F'ra as 

For; so in the reprint. In line 467, page 43, 

it so happens that the MS. has “ mycht” with 

ay; but Jamieson printed “micht” with an 7; 

and of course the reprint follows suit. So on 

‘the next page, lines 500 and 501, both printed 

‘copies have ride, tide; but the MS. has rid, tid. 

Fortunately, most of the errors are of very slight 

importance, and Jamieson is an unusually safe 

editor to follow; but at times he blunders sadly, 

‘as we shall show presently. We find, however, 

in the reprint itself the following “ Note by the 

Publishers,” which is the best answer to any 

false impression which may have been conveyed 

by their letter. They say—“ The present issue 
of Barbour’s national poem is, with the exception 
of a few trivial but necessary alterations in the 





notes, a verbatim reprint of Dr. Jamieson’s 
edition of 1820, with which the poem reads pa: 
for page.” This explicit statement sufficiently 
disposes of the notion of any new appeal to 
the MS. 

Turning to the Notes, we find the same 
helpless following of Jamieson as in the text. 
Thus, we find in the notes to the first book, 
v. 134, “The word in the MS. may be read 
either as given here (7.¢. allryn), or allkyn.” 
The fact is, it can be read neither way. It 
requires no acquaintance with MSS. to see 
that there are two long down-strokes in aliryn, 
and three in allkyn; and so the alternative 
offered is absurd. The MS. really has alkyn, 
but the k, being loosely made, looks a little 
like lr. Hence Pinkerton printed allryn, Jamie- 
son followed him, Prof. Innes followed Jamieson, 
and now the reprint reproduces this blunder 
for the fourth time, there being all the while 
no such word as allryn in the language! Again 
we find, in the notes to the eighth book, “Na 
ws char dreid thaim, bot befor—v. 959. It has 
been formerly given thar dreid; but the phrase 
seems equivalent to char doute, vi. 257. The 
meaning is, we need not entertain any fear 
that they will attack us, except in front.” 
Surely readers of Chaucer are aware that the 
true form is thar, and that char isa pure fiction, 
only to be found in Jamieson’s Dictionary, and 
certainly nowhere else; besides which, Prof. 
Innes pointed out the mistake long ago; and 
it really is very disappointing to find that 
the “ trivial, but necessary alterations” do not 
include restorations of the text to its original 
purity, nor exclude Jamieson’s absurdities. In 
the same way, we should read fordid, not sordid, 
in a well-known passage on page 101. Sordid 
never existed except in Jamieson’s imagination 
and in his Dictionary; and this again has been 
long corrected by Prof. Innes. In another 
place Innes says, “ Potatioune in both MSS. 
Jamieson, without even Hart’s authority, has 
substituted potioune.” Of course, therefore, the 
reprint has potioune also—page 421, line 1125. 
But it is unnecessary to pursue the subject, lest 
we become tedious. With all its faults, the 
reprint is as good as the original edition, and 
therefore worth purchasing at once: its great 
and glaring defect is, that it is no better. 

We have a few words, however, to say about 
the “ only complete MS.” Its “completeness” 
consists in the fact, that it has lost no leaves, 
but it is, in some passages, the very worst and 
most corrupt copy extant, and inferior to all 
the old editions, as well as to the MS. in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. It continually 
misses lines, sometimes one at a time, sometimes 
two, sometimes five, and, in one case at least, 
as many as eight; so that the term “complete” 
must be taken with certain modifications. 
Moreover, it frequently misses words, or inserts 
glosses of them instead of the words themselves, 
or gives half of a word and a blank space— 
another slight drawback to “ completeness,” 
and an indication that the publishers have not 
very carefully investigated the subject. In this, 
however, they do but follow in the groove of 
commonly-received opinions, as the true state 
of the case has never yet been exhibited with 
sufficient clearness; for even Prof. Innes, who 
has done something towards a right elucidation 
of the question, has hardly gone sufficiently 
into particulars. We have no space here for 
reasons and processes; we can only give the 
results. 

By far the best copy of the poem is the Cam- 
bridge MS. (unknown to Jamieson); but it has 
unfortunately lost twenty-five leaves at the be- 
ginning. It was written out by John de Ramsa: 
in 1487 from a valuable and older copy, whic 
is now lost, and passed out of Ramsay’s hands 





very shortly afterwards. Two years later, in 
1489, he was employed by “ ter Simon 
Lochmalony” to transcribe the Bruce again. 
This time he could not secure so good a copy, 
but only one which was in some places much 
obliterated, or for some other reason hard to 
read ; besides which, he was much pressed for 
time. Still, he did his best ; he wrote down all 
he could make out, and left blank spaces for 
lines and words which were of unusual difficulty. 
Some of these he filled up by guesswork, others 
he left blank still; and the result was the 
“complete” Edinburgh MS. By way of protest, 
however, he made a note upon it to the effect 
that it was raptim scriptus, whereas he had 
written the former one at his leisure, almost 
without a single break or interruption, and 
with hardly a correction. But the originals from 
which Ramsay copied and his two transcripts 
were not the only copies extant. It is clear that, 
when Hart printed his edition in 1616, he had 
access to some other copy besides some of these, 
for he alone gives the story about Douglas cast- 
ing the Bruce’s heart before him, and then 
fighting his way up to it; and there is every 
reason to believe that this passage is perfectly 

enuine. In fact, MSS. of the Bruce must once 

ave been common; but all have, unfortunately, 
perished, except Ramsay’s two transcripts, both 
of which are dated nearly a century after 
Barbour’s death. There are also numerous old 
printed editions, and there is even one earlier 
than Hart’s, but his may be taken as the typical 
old edition, seeing that they do not differ very 
greatly from each other. Hart professes to have 
used “the best and most ancient MSS.,” and 
there is reason to believe that the Cambridge 
MS., or the one from which it was — was 
one of these. Making considerable allowances 
for the numerous printer’s errors common to 
old printed books, Hart’s edition is entitled to 
some respect, and has a certain authority ; and 
the only way by which a satisfactory edition 
can be produced is by a careful collation of all 
the copies. This was in some measure done by 
Prof. Innes, in his edition of 1856; but the 
Professor had “ other objects in view than those 
of the mere philologist.” We hope, therefore, 
that the Early English Text Society will give 
the “mere” philologist a chance. It is well 
deserving of having much critical labour ex- 
pended upon it. 

To turn, however, from the form of the poem 
to the subject-matter of it. Here, troubling our- 
selves no longer about allryn, and char, and 
sordid, and similar editorial freaks, we feel 
disposed to grow enthusiastic. No one seems 
more fully to have appreciated the delightful- 
ness and vigour of Barbour than did Sir Walter 
Scott, and no one could better judge how a 
story ought to be told. He delighted to dwell 
upon the adventures of the Bruce, and he 
greatly admired Barbour’s version of them. 
How Bruce was chased by a sleuthhound, how 
he and his foster-brother were set upon by 
three ruffians, how rejoiced he was when he 
met Douglas after their separation, how the 
Black Douglas made his “ larder,” how a letter 
from his lady-love was found upon Sir John 
Webetoun’s corpse, how Sir Thomas Randolph 
took Edinburgh Castle—all these things, and 
many more such interesting adventures, are 
to be found in ‘The Tales of a Grandfather’; 
and they are also to be found, in all their 
original freshness, in Barbour. We confess to 
a very great fondness for that hardly sufficiently 
prized poem, ‘The Lord of the Isles.’ Even 
though the description of Bannockburn is tame 
beside that of Flodden, the Bruce himself is a 
nobler hero than Marmion, and the Maid of Lorn 
a more perfectly drawn female character than 
Clara de Clare. The very interesting notes to 
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‘The Lord of the Isles’ first introduced us to | it whatever; and they are therefore the more | in consideration of remote consanguinity ex- 
Barbour, with the astonishing tale of how the | bound to apply to the MS. itself, not through | tended patronage to her otherwise friendless 
last words of Edward the First were “ hangand | the Jamieson medium, but directly, and to give | infancy and girlhood, is of opinion that the 


draw,” and the numerous combats wherein Bruce 
saved his own life by sheer personal strength. 
Besides these, there is ‘Castle Dangerous, the 
weakest of all Sir Walter’s novels, wherein he 
has not followed his author closely enough, as 
he himself seems to admit. We find, indeed, 
the story of the “larder,” and much about De 
Walton (7. ¢. Sir John Webetoun), who is, after 
a manner, the hero of the novel; but we de- 
cidedly miss the pathetic turn which the story 
takes in Barbour, and are very much disap- 
armed at not finding the love-letter on De 

alton’s corpse. In fact, the whole account of 
the capture of Douglas Castle on Palm Sunday, 
as told in the novel, is far inferior to that given 
in the extract from Barbour which Sir Walter 
appended to his introduction. One very much 
wonders how the author of ‘The Lord of the 
Isles’ came to make such a sorry business of 
‘Castle Dangerous, though the failing state 
of his health may perhaps explain this. Let 
not the reader be deterred from reading ‘The 
Bruce’ by the quaintness of the language—a 
little familiarity with it soon renders it easy ; 
and it is a singular and important fact, that 
old Lowland Scotch is frequently much easier 
than many other kinds of old provincial Eng- 
lish, and is more like modern English in many 
cases. The Northern writers frequently exhibit 
a greater ease and simplicity than Southern 





ones; and there is nothing (save the misread- 
ings, to some of which we have alluded) which | 
the reader may not easily master, and it will | 
do him good. If he meets with any difficulties, 
Jamieson’s Dictionary, the small edition of | 
which is sufficiently cheap, will solve most | 


and sordid. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Wyvern Mystery: a Novel. By J.S. Le 
Fanu. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


Mucu will not be said in behalf of ‘The Wy- 
vern Mystery’ by those mild and commonplace 
people who think that a novel should aim rather 
at the exhilaration than the depression of the 
reader’s spirits; that it should forbear to give 
pain which is not calculated to enhance the 
effect of its pleasurable representations ; that its 
illustrations of the evil should be put in con- 
trast against equally vivid exhibitions of the 
good of human nature; and that at the end it 
should leave the reader in the intellectual and 
moral condition of a man who has been lis- 
tening to fine music, or contemplating a noble 
work of art, or enjoying the stimulus of good 
company. On the contrary, by those many 
persons who delight in strong hysterical emo- 
tions, and are of opinion that the romance- 
writer labours within the proper province of 
his art when he alternately freezes the reader's 
heart and causes his hair to stand on end by 
pictures of eccentric vice and cruel violence, a 
rush will be made to the libraries for the new 
tale of the novelist, whose present performance 
surpasses all his previous wild stories in sensa- 
tional inhumanity. That the book overflows 
with cleverness and force, no reader will deny ; 
but Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu adds nothing to his 
reputation by another display of literary adroit- 
ness and melo-dramatic ability. It must also 


of them readily ; and he will probably require | be conceded that much labour has been ex- 
its aid, as the “reprint” has not a line of | pended on the first two volumes, the separate 
Glossary in it. Jamieson incorporated his short | parts of which are fitted together with the most 
Glossary to ‘The Bruce’ with that to ‘The | precise and cunning workmanship; and that 
Wallace’; and the reprint, always helplessly the character of Mildred Tarnley,—the faith- 
following, will, no doubt, do the same, though | ful, honest, harsh old serving-woman, who tells 
the two poems should have been kept altogether | innumerable falsehoods in her master’s service, 
separate, | whilst she sharply censures his misconduct and 

The more critical reader who consults Jamie- | sturdily declines to flatter him,—secures the 
son’s larger Dictionary will probably greatly | book from a charge of being altogether deficient 
wonder what the references mean. It is rather|in humour. The naturalness of the other femi- 
astonishing to be referred by Dr. Jamieson to} nine characters is not conspicuous; but the 
‘The Bruce,’ Book xix. 1. 100, and then to ob- | three principal men of the drama—old Squire 
serve that his edition has but fourteen books in | Fairfield of Wyvern, and his two sons—are 
it, all told. Pinkerton’s older edition was arbi- | creatures of human flesh and blood, surcharged 
trarily divided into twenty books, and to this | with some of the most odious qualities of the 
method of reckoning all the references in the | race that they dishonour. The harsh, despo- 
Scottish Dictionary belong. To avoid change, | tic, scurrilous Squire of Wyvern, a brute whose 
the same reckoning has generally been adopted | abusive tongue respects neither virtue nor the 


by philologists ever since, and is still retained | 
in the references made for the Philological | 
Society's English Dictionary. But in this | 
respect Jamieson made a most silly and un- 
necessary alteration, tending to produce great 
confusion. He actually arbitrarily redivided 
the poem into fourteen books, so that none of 
his own references are of the slightest use when 
applied to his own edition! Jamieson’s edition 
should therefore always be cited by the page, 
and it is most fortunate that the reprint is 
paged like the old edition. But the editor of the 
reprint ought at least to have known this, and 
should, of course, have altered the numbering 
back again to Pinkerton’s old system; instead 
of which we find him, faithfully and helplessly 
as ever, still following Jamieson’s lead into 
whatever quagmire he proposes to go. 

We see that Messrs. Ogle are now engaged 
in reprinting ‘The Wallace.’ This is entirely a 
different matter. Here they have only one MS. 
copy to follow, viz., the unique MS. at Edin- 
burgh. Their reprint, if properly conducted, 
ought entirely to supersede any new edition of 


grave, is not untrue to a period when English- 
men of common stuff, albeit of ancient pedigree, 
used to think ita proof of manly spirit to bully 
their dependents and drink themselves at least 
once a day into stupefaction. The disdainful 
abhorrence roused by the selfishness and moral 
imbecility of the Squire's elder son, who, by 
marrying Alice Maybell, does her the greatest 
injury it is in his power to inflict upon her, is 
evidence of the skill with which his despicable 
nature is portrayed. And though Harry Fair- 


|us no more samples such as allryn and char, | charming woman should reward his 


kind- 
is failing 


ness by consenting to be the wife of 


| years. Taking this view of her obligations the 





aged savage woos the frightened girl with a 
grotesque and boisterous amorousness that re- 
minds us of Squire Western’s least delicate 
demeanour in the presence of ladies ; and when 
Alice escapes at. the same time from his impor- 
tunities and his house, and flies with her bank- 
rupt husband to a desolate and dilapidated: 
old mansion, not many miles distant from 
Wyvern, the furious dotard curses the pair 
with the choicest imprecations to be found in 
his comprehensive vocabulary of abuse. And 
ere long he has grounds for flattering himself 
that his amiable wishes have not been ineffec- 
tual. In Carwell Grange, the miserable dwell- 
ing to which Charles Fairfield takes his bride,. 
even as a few years earlier he had brought 
the recently-discarded mistress, who plays an 
important part in the drama, Alice’s life is 
wretched and unseemly. That he may not 
draw his impatient creditors upon him, or reveal 
his lurking-place to the emissaries of the woman 
who, instead of consenting to her banishment 
from his presence, declares that she is his wife,. 
the feeble and broken rowé conceals himself 
from observation, and forbids his bride to com- 
municate to her nearest female friends their 
hiding-place. At the Grange their only servants. 
are Mildred Tarnley and a slatternly kitchen 
wench, and for months their only visitor is. 
Harry Fairfield, who now and then rides over 
to Carwell, to eat and drink at his impoverished 
brother's expense, to smoke the spendthrift’s 
cigars, and to urge him to proceed yet further 
on the road to ruin. At length, however, an- 
other visitor arrives at the Grange, in the person 
of a blind and unspeakably hideous Dutch 
woman, named Bertha Velderkaust, who effects 
an entrance into the mansion during Charles. 


| Fairfield’s absence, and whilst Alice is in bed. 








Of Bertha’s peculiarities it is enough to say 
that, in addition to blindness and the disfigure- 
ments of small-pox, they comprise a strong 
appetite for opium and brandy, a temper given 
to maniacal ebullitions of rage, and a demo- 
niacal hatred of the woman who has supplanted 
her in her former paramour’s affections. Havin, 

contrived to enter the house, and terroriz 

Mildred Tarnley into giving her a supper and 
bed, this pleasant inmate for a quiet country 
hall, instead of composing her weary limbs to 
rest, makes the most of her nocturnal oppor- 
tunity by cutting her way through a couple of 
papered and hidden doors into the sleeping- 
room of the young wife whose threshold she 
las presumed to cross. Awakened by the in- 
trusion, but scared into dumbness, Alice, by 
the faint rays of her night-light, sees the form, 
face, and outstretched hands of the furious. 
creature who is bent on cutting her throat. 
“The woman,” runs the narrative, “stood erect, 
drawing a long breath, holding her underlip 
slightly in her teeth with just a little nip. She 
turned her face towards the bed, and for the 


field—who combines the smart “ slanginess” of | first time Alice now quite distinctly saw it— 
Foker and the meanness of Barnes Newcome | pale, scarred with small-pox, blind. .... Still 
with theniggardlinessof Miser Elwes—isa more | as death sat Alice in her terror, gazing into the 
revolting specimen of the cheat, sneak, and cad | sightless face of this woman, little more than 
than we have ever before encountered in prose | two yards removed from her. Suddenly this 


fiction, the picture of his loathsomeness does 
not surpass the bounds of possibility, or even 
wander beyond the lines of experience. 


short space disappeared, and with two swift 
steps and an outstretched hand she stood at the 
bedside, and caught Alice’s night-dress, and 


The opening chapters of the narrative intro- | drew her forcibly towards her. Alice as vio- 
duce the reader to Alice Maybell, a fair and | lently resisted. With a loud scream she drew 
fortuneless beauty, soon after her secret mar- | back, and the night-dress tore. But the tall 
riage with Charles Fairfield, and to her patron, | woman instantly grasped her nearer the 
the abusive old Squire of Wyvern, who, having | shoulder, and scrambling on the bed. on her 
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knees she — her down upon it, and almost 
instantly struck at her throat with a knife. To 
make this blow she was compelled to withdraw 
one hand, and, with a desperate spring, Alice 
evaded the stroke.” 

oy the intervention of timely aid Alice 
escapes from her murderous assailant, who is 
seized and consigned to the county prison, 
where, instead of exhibiting an anxiety for her 
own fate at the approaching assizes, she vows 
vengeance on her former keeper, whom she 
accuses of having committed bigamy. But ere 
the Wyvern “mystery” can be unravelled by 
lawyers in a public court, the position of affairs 
is changed by the sudden death of Charles 
Wyvern shortly before Alice gives birth to the 
boy with whose fortunes the remainder of the 
story principally concerns itself. After Charles’s 
death the interest of the tale sensibly dimin- 
ishes, and more than once in the course of the 
third volume the threads of the narrative seem 
to be falling from the weaver’s hand, whilst he 
appears to be in doubt how to work them into 
an appropriate ending. Acting in harmony with 
his previous conduct, Harry Fairfield gets pos- 
session of his brother's son, puts him out of 
sight, and makes Alice be ‘ieve that the little 
fellow is dead. Calling death to help him out 
of his perplexities, the narrator kills old Squire 
Wyvern, whose dying moments are worthy of 
the life that has preceded them, and sends 
Bertha Velderkaust to the next world. Finally, 
Harry Fairfield is shot in a fray with poachers, 
and expires after making a confession that 
co-operates with other incidents to explain the 
Wyvern mystery and to restore Alice to her 
-child, who is forthwith proclaimed to society 
as the injured and long-lost heir of Wyvern. 


Little Women; or, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. 

ys pore By Louisa M. Alcott. (Low 

0. 

Tus is a cheerful domestic story, which ap- 
pears to be written for the especial use and 
behoof of the fair sex, as it deals with the 
gradual development of character which takes 
place in the four young heroines, whose earlier 
years have been described in a previous work. 
The scene is in the United States; and our 
fair countrywomen will find here portrayed a 
state of society to which they are utterly unac- 
customed, although at the same time the book 
abounds with touches of human nature and 
traits of character which are common to all the 
world. Probably (but we speak on such topics 
with diffidence) there is something very life- 
like in Miss Jo’s confession, some time after 
refusing an offer of marriage, that perhaps if 
Teddy had tried again she might have said 
“Yes,”—not because she loved him any more, 
but because she cared more to be loved, than 
when he went away. But Teddy has now found 
elsewhere the haven of rest which Jo denied 
him, and Jo has to content herself with the 
gift of an awakened byt, as yet, unsatisfied 
heart. It is almost needless to say that Miss 
-Jo is one of the strong-minded race of young 
women, and that she has started in life with 
the fallacious idea that a man’s love is by no 
means essential to a woman’s happiness. Now 
she has found out her mistake, and deigns to 
make confession to her mother, who congratu- 
lates her on her progress in natural feelings. 
“Tm glad of that, Jo,” says the calm but 
sympathising "eam “ for it shows that you are 
getting on. There are plenty to love you, so 
try to be satisfied with father and mother, sisters 
and brothers, friends and babies, till the best 
lover of all comes to give you your reward.” 
Jo takes the advice very kindly, but assures 
her mother that her heart has become so elastic 
lately that it cannot be properly filled, as of 








yore, with family affections. “I used to be 
quite contented with my family; I don’t under- 
stand it,” says poor Jo. “I do,” says her 
mother, with a meaning smile. This seems all 
very pretty and sensible; and it is a fact, we 
believe, that young ladies do sometimes get 
confidential with their mammas on these sub- 
jects, when softened by a little disappointment. 
Miss Jo in her early days aspires to literary 
success; the other sisters, one artistic, one 
consumptive, and so on, follow out their several 
destinies, and most of them get “settled” in 
due time, though not, so to speak, according to 
the “ first intention.” There is a good deal of 
innocent fun in the book, and there is no lack 
of quaint Transatlantic expressions and turns 
of thought :—“ She never broke her word, and 
was much exercised in her mind how to get 
round it”—‘ You must promise not to cut up 
any pranks”—“ Don’t be a peacock: I only 
moaned a trifle just to keep the other girls 
company ”—“ TI don’t wish to get raspy, so let’s 
change the subject.” No wonder that young 
Mr. Lawrence, the hero, gives up all thought 
of Jo (the individual who doesn’t wish to “get 
raspy ”), and seeks happiness with the gentle 
Amy, who vows that she is prouder of her 
handsome husband than of all his money, and 
addresses him with the tender words, “ Don’t 
laugh—but your nose is such a comfort to me” ! 
The reader will find more truth and more 
humour in this story than in many works of 
fiction of a more pretentious character. 


The Story of my Love. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Wuerser it be true or false that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, a little com- 
petency for novel-writing is beyond all ques- 
tion both a sad peril to its owner and a grievous 
nuisance to the rest of the world. How dentists 
ever contrive to get their first patient has always 
been a puzzle to us; but that anybody blessed 
with free will and a sound mind ever orders 
a tyro’s novel without reason or recommenda- 
tion is a supposition which nothing short of 
ocular proof would make us concede. If any 
one wonders at the idea seeming so inconceiv- 
able, he has only to take measures to provide 
himself—say, for the next month—with all the 
novels it gives birth to in London alone, and 
to bind himself by a vow to read them all, 
and religiously to keep his vow. He will wel- 
come the last day of autumn, we promise him, 
with a sigh that shall represent conjointly 
heartfelt relief that his meal is over, terrible 
indigestion weighing upon his metaphysical 
chest, and a thousand thanksgivings to those 
of us whose lot it is to prescribe diet for the 
novel-reading public. Here is as pertinent an 
example of this rampant furore for writing 
nonsense, and calling it light literature, as could 
well be chosen. Somebody—a lady, we fear— 
whom one can well imagine to be amiable, 
intelligent, a quick observer, an amusing letter- 
writer, and blessed with a happy circle of 
admiring friends, has been illogically persuaded 
by some or all of these concurrent endowments 
to risk a tilt in the already over-crowded arena. 
She comes to no great grief, it is true; fares 
no worse than the great majority of her com- 
peers, and not so badly as a good many of 
them; yet she does no good either to herself 
or anybody else, is (in plain, though uncour- 
teous English) not wanted, and returns her 
lance to its accustomed resting-place, without 
the faintest possible pretext for imagining that 
she has gained any fame or glory whatever by 
her whimsical exploit. Why did she start on it, 
then? Simply, in all probability, because she 
was unluckily conscious that one or two ele- 
ments in her ethical composition coincide with 
one or two elements which go towards com- 








posing a successful knight of the pen, and 
cause, forgetting what a terribly big number 
of coincidences is required to make up any- 
thing approaching to identity, she jumped 
thoughtlessly at an utterly erroneous iuference. 
Beyond all manner of doubt, Nature never de- 
signed the author for a novelist ; and we think 
it far from likely that Art will ever succeed in 
moulding her into one. But should she, relying 
either on the one or the other, venture on a 
second experiment, the start must be made 
with a brave resolve to hold ‘The Story of my 
Love’ before her eyes at every stage and at 
every step, as the scarecrow to be afraid of, and 
the “horrid example” to avoid. Merely adding, 
that the internal evidence of the book leaves 
us in perfectly balanced doubt whether it is 
the production of young and inexperienced 
sentimentality or the embodiment of real remi- 
niscences viewed through a mist of senile ro- 
mance, we turn from the writer to the story 
itself. 

In a tumble-down old ancestral mansion, 
somewhere or other in England, Edith Au- 
brey, the autobiographer, is living, when the 
story opens, with her father and mother and 
some brothers and sisters. With blue blood 
enough in both their sets of veins to ensure 
small hands and feet, taper fingers, and a short 
upper lip, to the progeny of any man who 
might claim to become their son-in-law, the 
terribly want the one great necessity, whic 
ever since Adam’s fall has been called Money. 
Pounds, shillings and pence the Aubreys are 
literally destitute of,—so literally that how 
they keep body and soul together, or dress 
one another and their children, or get credit 
even among rustic tradesmen, seems such a 
mystery that the author herself has hazarded 
no clue to its solution. Money, however, Mr. 
Aubrey succeeds somehow in getting from time 
to time,—partly, among other sources, from a 
rich relative, who, by the audacious sin of going 
into trade and working for his own living, has 
brought immortal infamy on the work-despising 
line of Vere; and partly from a retired Lord 
Mayor, who has brought his savings and his 
parvenu-ship to the neighbourhood. This latter 
godsend, Sir Benjamin Hopper, Baronet, at the 
age of sixty-five, falls in love with Edith Aubrey, 
aged seventeen; and, like a good girl, Edith 
accepts the functions, after a fortnight’s ac- 
quaintance, of his fiancée; the mutual consider- 
ations being, of course, on his side pecuniary 
relief to his future father-in-law; and on hers 
a year’s respite, to enable her to grow older. 
In the use she makes of this year of grace, 
however, Miss Aubrey is a great deal more 
clever than scrupulous ; or rather, to speak more 
accurately, one would have imagined so but for 
the fact of her being the very cream of simpli- 
city and the concentrated essence of honour. 
We ought to have said, therefore, that Edith’s 
stars are as maliciously seductive to her better 
nature as they possibly could be if she were 
as bad and false as she is good and pellucid. 
First of all, directly after her betrothal, she 
falls in love with a young nobleman, a pro- 
spective Croesus and heir to an ancient earl- 
dom. Secondly, finding that Lord Herne is 
only playing with her, she wins the heart of 
the possessor of 10,0001. a year. Thirdly, having 
good reason to suppose that Mr. Warrender is 
engaged to somebody else, she tears up a hastily- 
written note, refusing a young baronet with 
double the fortune, and substitutes another, 
accepting him. Fourthly and finally, discover- 
ing that her guess as to Mr. Warrender’s in- 
tentions was mistaken, she repents of her last 
arrangement and recurs to the preceding one 
(having, we are bound in justice to the young 
lady to admit, by this time broken off engage- 
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ment number one), but just too late, owing to 
engagement number four being put a stop to 
by the gentleman’s sudden death. With that 
tragedy all active romance naturally and de- 
cently ends; and nothing remains for the 
heroine but passive resignation to the enjoy- 
ment ofa large fortune unexpectedly left her, 
and a long maidenhood, resulting in this auto- 
biography. 

We should hesitate to say of any plot that 
nothing could possibly be made of it; but no 
expert is needed to give weight to the opinion 
that, with the one adopted by the author, she 
had a difficult task before her from the outset. 
Of the way she has worked it into shape, the 
less said the better for her own sake. Let it 
suffice to say, that she is far from being a deep 
student of human nature in the abstract, or 
of any particular phase of every-day life—from 
Liverpool to May Fair—in the concrete; that 
in grammar, spelling and quotation she is either 
very eccentric or very careless; that when she 
talks about “ affectioning” a thing, she elevates 
herself to a height of linguistic science for which 
ordinary Europeans are not adapted ; that when 
she describes one gentleman as “ whinging” 
something to his neighbour, and talks about 
another's “misery,” it takes an appreciable 
interval of time to discern that the first word 
is meant for “whispering” and the second 
for “niggardliness” ; and that a millionaire, 
who has been an eminent City merchant, Lord 
Mayor of London, for some years a Member of 
Parliament, and placed, both by his position and 
his wealth, in constant contact with ladies and 
gentlemen, might probably, according to the 
author’s observation, be caught, if he ever had 
occasion to write a love-letter, in delivering 
himself of one of this description. (The author 
has given it in extenso, so in justice to her we 
follow her example) :— 


“ My dearest girl,—This comes from your loving 
Benjamin. Indeed, my heart is very sore at your 
long absence, and I think that as regards our posi- 
tion I have a right to claim my darling bride— 
‘my Fyancey,’ as the French say; not that I am 
the least vexed at your amusing of yourself, mixing 
as you are in the tip-top set; and I always says— 
and no one ever knew Benjamin Hopper go back 
of his word—‘ The girl,’ says I, ‘must have time 
to know her own mind,’ and you need be in no fear 
that you won’t be kept up in that same style—the 
very first of styles—if you like it; for plenty of 
money will do it, and none of your swells will give 
you more than your faithful Benjy; for I always 
thought you was a fine girl, would do credit to any 
man, and my bo-idear of what a woman should be 
(when you fills out and is well furnished); and, as 
every one says, there’s no one has a better eye for 
a girl than B. Hopper, and you’re not having a 
brass stiver makes not a halfpenny’s differ to me. 
I’m that rich I can snap my fingers at your fine 
gentlemen ; so let there be no nonsense, mind that. 
Not but to say your family comes mighty expen- 
sive, and there seems to be no end to the calls. 
No matter. Some people would say I’m an old 
fool, but a bargain’s a bargain, that’s what I’m 
for, and I stand by my word, and you do the 
same; and don’t you put any faith in what they 
say, it’s only the enviousness of them low persons 
who had their eye on your Benjamin—not but to 
say this person is one of your tip-tops. And it is 
not the first time neither; but your dried-up old 
maids are not in my line. No, no! The best for 
your money is allays my word—not but my Lady 
Garroway is a fine, well-spoken, civil lady, and 
high up. But damme, Miss A., I’ll not stand your 
nonsense any longer. I’ll not be made a fool of, 
and B. Hopper is not the man will stand being a 
by-word and a joke. It’s time the day’s fixed and 
the weddin’ clothes is bought. So no more foolin’, 
but see to coming home, for to give you a bit of 
my mind, I’m tired waiting. So, my darling girl, 
come back to your fond lover, whose arms is open 
to receive you; and I’m ready with as much billin’ 





and cooing as any reasonable girl could expect, for 
I loves the ground you walks on, my darling pet. 
No more at present from your loving 
“ BENJAMIN HOPPER.” 
Our only hesitation in extracting this speci- 
men of the author's ideas of wit, or human 
nature, or both, is for fear we should leave the 
impression that the book is amusing, which it 
is not. Between designed and undesigned non- 
sense there is all the difference in the world. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Parliamentary Buff-Book; being an Analysis of 
the Divisions of the House of Commons during 
the Sessions of 1866, 1867 and 1868 ; comprising 
the Whole of the Ninth and Last Parliament 
elected under the Reform Act of 1832. By Thomas 
Nicolls Roberts. (Effingham Wilson.) 
By a very simple arrangement, which it must 
have cost him a great deal of patient labour to 
effect, the secretary to the Liberal Registration 
Association enables the inquirer after the credit- 
able doings and delinquencies of Members of Par- 
liament to ascertain with ease the votes given by 
any politician of the lower House during three Par- 
liamentary years. Besides indexes, Mr. Roberts’s 
volume consists of two parts, the former of which 
is a numbered catalogue of all the divisions that 
occurred during that period. The notice of each 
division, in addition to the number affixed to it 
for the inquirer’s convenience, contains the date 
and the exact words of the question on which the 
House divided. The second part is an analysis of 
the divisions, in which all the members of the 
House are placed in alphabetical order, and under 
each member’s name appear, duly classified into 
“ayes” and “ noes,” the numbers affixed in the 
earlier section of the compilation to the divisions 
in which he voted. Thus, on looking at the first 
name in the analysis, the searcher sees that Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland voted ‘‘aye” on division 
146, and on referring to that number in the previous 
division of the book, he learns the subject of the 
division. At a glance also it is ascertained in how 
many divisions the politician recorded a vote, 
whence it can be inferred how regularly he dis- 
charged his duties to his constituency. That the 
‘ Buff-Book’ will have any large sale beyond 
strictly political circles is improbable; but as it 
will be found of very great service to all persons 
engaged directly or indirectly in the contentions of 
the House, we cordially hope that its laborious and 
ingenious contriver will meet with enough encou- 
ragement to induce him to persevere in putting 
forth a serial publication, which, under the most 
favourable circumstances, can result in no great 
commercial advantage to its producers. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales: 
embracing recent Changes in Counties, Dioceses, 
Parishes and Boroughs; General Statistics; 
and Postal Arrangements ; Railway Systems, &c.; 
forming a Complete Description of the Country. 
By Jobn Marius Wilson. (Fullarton & Co.) 

Mr. John Marius Wilson may be congratulated 
on the successful termination of a laborious under- 
taking, which gives us yet another topographical 
dictionary of England and Wales. As the nume- 
rous references that we have made to places in his 
dictionary yield no instance of erroneous state- 
ment, we presume that we may credit the compiler 
with accuracy. That his type and paper are of 
superior quality, that his maps are well drawn, and 
that the publishers have produced a handsome 
series of volumes, are matters on which we can 
speak more positively. Of the publication, which 
pertains to literary manufacture rather than literary 
art, it is enough to say that persons selecting 
gazetteers for their shelves should not make choice 
of one for England and Wales until they have 
ascertained the dimensions, style and price of this 
latest addition to topographical literature. 

Little Lasses and Lads. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions. By Oscar Platsch. (Seeley, Jackson & 
Halliday.) 

THE little girls and boys of this rather tame and 

commonplace tale for nurslings are sent to Rye 

Farm to be out of the way of fever; and the nar- 





rative concerns itself with their doings and enjoy- 
ments in that rural retreat, under the guardianship 
of Nurse Edwards and her husband. There is no- 
thing to be said about the story, in the way either 
of praise or of blame, save that its literary merits 
and the quality of the coloured illustrations scarcely 
justify its publication in a rather expensive and 
imposing form. 

Letters Everywhere: Stories and Rhymes for Chil- 
dren. By the Author of ‘The Dove, and other 
Stories of Old.’ With Illustrations by 'Phéophile 
Schuler. (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

Mr. Schuler’s drawings are capital; and though its 
brief prose tales and pieces of verse are inferior in 
quality to its artistic embellishments, this handsome 
book for beginners in the difficult art of reading is 
an acceptable addition to our literature for the nur- 
sery and playroom. Belonging to the class of books 
which used to appear only on the approach of 
Christmas holidays, but which publishers, in obedi- 
ence, doubtless, to prudential considerations, are 
getting into the way of publishing in months re- 
mote from the children’s season, ‘ Letters Every- 
where’ deserves the attention of the patrons and 
teachers of our little ones. 


A Treatise on Land-Surveying, in Theory and 
Practice. By John A. Smith, Civil Engineer. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

THs book, of 300 duodecimo pages, is very full 
of condensed matter. It will not be difficult, except 
to those who require their teacher of surveying to 
be also their teacher of the most elementary mathe- 
matics. The power of the chain, and its combinar 
tion with common geometry, to the exclusion of 
angular measurements, is well brought out; but 
the theodolite and its trigonometry are not stinted.. 
In the field, this book would itself teach; in the 
study, with practice not at hand, a resolute student, 
master of a little trigonometry, might force his 
way; and a few occasional words from a good 
teacher would make everything plain. A good 
book of the more elementary class,—for example, 

Trigonometry for Beginners, and Mensuration 
for Beginners, by J. Todhunter (Macmillam & 
Co.), would be as good lifts for a lame dog over 
Mr. John Smith’s stiles as a beginner need have.. 
Berlin, its Growth and Progress—[ Berlin und. seine 

Entwickelung : Stidtisches Jahrbuch fiir Volks- 

wirthschaft und Statistik]. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Tuis is a sort of general and statistical handbook 
to the capital of Prussia, giving us multitudinous 
details about its population, its post-offices, its poor- 
law, its manufactures, its markets, its lighting, its 
lunatics, its schools, its savings-banks, its telegraphs 
and its taxes. The work is published by the statis- 
tical bureau of the town, and it is evident that its 
facts and figures have been collected with care and 
pains. Some of the details too are curious. The 
Berlin statisticians enter into all kinds of subjects 
with the calmness of social anatomists. Nothing 
is beneath their notice, nothing discom their 
professional gravity. They chronicle the number of 
people who keep one servant, more than one ser- 
vant, more than four servants, the number of men. 
who occupy only one bedroom, with as much zeal. 
as if they were officials of the Board of Trade cata- 
loguing imports and exports. Such diligence ought 
to be rewarded. 

We have before us the following pamphlets: 
The Irish Church: m Speech delivered in the 
House of Lords on June the 15th, 1869, by Connop 
Thirlwall, D.D. (Ridgway),—Thoughts- on some 
Representative Texts (Hunt),—Despotism, by the 
Author of ‘ Vital Law’ (Longmans),—A Letter to 
the Editor of the ‘ Dublin Review’ upon the Tem- 
poral Power of the Pope and his Personal Infalli- 
bility, by William Maskell, M.A. (Longmans),— 
Theology in its Relation to the Modern Scientific 
Argument: a Sermon, by the Rev. David Griffith 
(Cheltenham, Hailing & Poole),;—The Speeches of 
Count Bismarck in the Upper House and the Chamber 
of Deputies of the Parliament on January 29, and 
February 13, 1869, in the Debate on the Bill for 
sequestering the Property of the ex-King of Hanover 
(Asher),—Js Capital_Punishment Necessary? by 
Bomolochus (Ridgway),—A Challenge elicited by 
the Hon. J. Lothrop Motley’s Address on Historie 
Progress and American Democracy, by H. Bragg 
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(Simpkin),—The Settlement of the Alabama Ques- 
tion, by William W. Stephens (Edinburgh, Edmon- 
ston & Douglas),—Rome and Liberty: a Poem, by 
Matthew Spears (Scottish Reformation Society),— 
Translations of the First Satire of Juvenal and 
Johnson’s Latin Poems, by the Rev. J. Henry, A.M. 
(Belfast, Aitchison),—Colour; or, the Island of 
Humanity: a Drama, in three Acts (Simpkin),— 
Education and Orthography (Pitman),—Orthoepy ; 
or, a simple Mode of Accenting English, for the 
Advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners, by 
Francis W. Newman (Triibner),—TZhe Claims of 
Classical Studies whether as Information or as 
Training, by a Scotch Graduate (Simpkin),— 
National Education and the English Language, 
by a Foreigner (Pitman),—On the Identity of the 
Vital and Cosmical Principle, by Robert Lewins, 
M.D. (Lewes, Bacon),—The Missing Law; or, 
Woman's Birthright, by Mrs. J. Stewart (Tweedie), 
—A few Words on Swimming; with Practical 
Hints, by R. Harrington (J. R. Smith),— Wales 
and its People (Simpkin),—Addenda to Pre- 
Glacial Man and Geological Chronology (Dublin, 
Hodges),—Modern London, its Unity and Dignity 
as the Metropolis of the British Empire Considered 
(Mitchell & Hughes),—County Military Training 
Schools, a Suggestion for improving the Recruiting 
System: Copy of a Lecture delivered at the Royal 
United Service Institution, by W. Cave Thomas 
(Strangeways & Walden),—Thoughis on Poverty 
and Pauperism, by Henry Carre Tucker, C.B. 
(Printed for Private Circulation),—The Disinfec- 
tant Question: Review of a Book by Dr. R. Angus 
Smith, entitled ‘ Disinfectants and Disinfection’ 
(M‘Corquodale),—On Counter Irritation: a Theory 
constructed by the Deductive Method of Investi- 
gation, by James Ross, M.D. (Churchill),—otes 
on Mr. William Fowler, of Winterton, and his 
Works (Hull, Kirk),—Transplantation, by F. 
Young (Simpkin),—Harvesting of Corn in Wet 
Weather, by Gilbert Murray (Bemrose & Sons),— 
and Colorado, United States, America ; its History, 
Geography and Mining, by R. O. Old (Published 
under the Auspices of the British and Colorado 
Mining Bureau). 
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A MARRIAGE AT SEVRES. 

Malle. Artot, the accomplished vocalist, is no 
more, and all her friends are delighted at this con- 
summation. The lady that was so known is now 
Madame Padilla y Ramos. Last week, the little 
town of Sévres was all alive with the event,—at 
which authors, artists, vocalists, journalists and 
friends from both sides of the Channel were pre- 
sent. Sevres looked on the marriage procession 
with as much delight as if it had been an imperial 
cortége. It was a real mariage d’artistes. The 
bride needs no chronicling. The bridegroom is a 
baritone, with a voice said to resemble Graziani’s, 





and of which we shall be able to judge sooner or 
later. He is a Spaniard, and had for best man 
the distinguished publiciste, the Chevalier Sorlano. 

The harmony in the church will prove, we hope, 
the prelude of that which is to follow. Malle. 
Zeiss sang two religious pieces with remarkable 
effect. Jourdan, whose voice is described as being 
what it was when he created Quentin Durward, 
sang an ‘O salutaris’ of Adam and an ‘ Agnus 
Dei’ of Mozart. The organ was under the hand of 
a@ master—Gevaért—who, at the wedding-feast 
which succeeded, and when proposing the health 
of the Belgian bride and Spanish bridegroom, 
employed an illustration from history, saying that 
‘Spain and Belgium had rarely met on friendly 
ground,” and that “the present union pacifically 
avenged the Belgium of the Duke of Alba.” 

When we add, that Madame Padilla is the niece 
of the painter Baugniet, so well knownand esteemed 
in England as well as abroad, and that at this 
brilliant wedding among the guests were Henri 
Berthoud, Henri Monnier, M. and Madame Dufour, 
Mdlle. Zeiss, M. and Madame Charton-Demeur, 
M. and Madame Baugniet, M. and Madame 
Artot, M. and Madame Fragenas, Messrs. Gevaért, 
Florent, Willems, Charles Yriarte, Brocheton, Ar- 
mand Gouzien, De Lauziéres and Mr. (Henry) Bick- 
nell, one of Baugniet’s earliest friends in England, we 
are well authorized in adopting the phrase of the 
Gaulois with regard to this ceremony, calling it a 
“mariage artistique.” 

The bride’s pretty villa, built by her, adjacent 
to that of her uncle, M. Baugniet, on the hill of 
Sevres, is the new home for the new life there 
inaugurated. 





IN THE EMPEROR'S BEDROOM. 
Paris, Sept. 21, 1869. 

Dir your spoon into his soup; slip finger and 
thumb under his sleeve, and feel his pulse. When 
he sleeps, lay your head against his heart and count 
its beatings. Does he cry aloud in the fiercest 
passages of his pain, be at hand and keep the 
register upon a tally-stick, a notch toeach paroxysm. 
Cesar is ill. He is in a blue flannel dressing-gown, 
ungloved, unshorn, with drooping moustache and 
lack-lustre eye; the monarch put away, and present 
only the creature, tortured and shaken like any 
peasant of the swamps! Then have at him. Sketch 
him when he winces ; be at his elbow when he turns 
away from his food; reckon narrowly the chances 

ainst him ; and be sure he remembers day by day 
that his funeral can, at the most, occupy only two 
hours, let the car crawl as it may between the 
Tuileries and the Invalides. Then, when the old 
soldiers of the Empire shall have fired the last 
round, and the director of Funeral Pomps shall 
have folded the black cloths and carried them off 
nimbly in the familiar green vans, who will give 
another thought to the thing that will be left in 
the vault under the new gilded dome, or to the 
Sword of Solferino that will lie beside that of 
Austerlitz? Spare him not, albeit he has been a 
mighty worker in history. Rend his heart, if you 
can, while it is feeling flesh, by putting under his 
eye all his littleness and all your ingratitude. Be 
quite sure you remember no good he has wrought ; 
no nobility of intelligence and of soul which he has 
discovered ; no pledge of his devotion to France 
which he has given through the Herculean labours 
of his most marvellous life. ‘‘ Respect the burden,” 
said the uncle of the be-sick Caesar of St.-Cloud; 
but hearken not to the voice from Marengo appeal- 
ing for a pinch of justice to the flaming sword that 
delivered Italy out of bondage. The lion is smitten: 
look then to the heaviness of your hoofs! 

It matters nothing in the balance between Napo- 
leon the Third, lately stretched upon his bed at 
St.-Cloud, and the hostile press of Paris, how he 
has governed. That which is blameworthy in the 
articles which the furtively and openly unfriendly 
papers have published on his sickness is not the 
criticism, but the blithe inhumanity, the touch- 
and-go comment on a creature in suffering, the 
hilarious application of analysis to the death-sweat! 
Not content with the exaggeration of every un- 
favourable rumour, and the dismissal of the livi 
man as something past and gone, that would be 
out of the way and out of men’s minds in a fort- 





night, the directors of the papers called “ Liberal” 
have kept up the devilish game, with the help of 
even light medical writers. The doctor has been 
called into the newspaper-office to tell the French 
people how soon, in all reasonable probability, their 
Emperor would die, and free vent would be given 
to the score of political mad-caps, who are bent on 
toppling everything over for the vainglory of build- 
ing up another chaotic, volcanic, ruinous régime, 
to be prodigal of resounding phrases and productive 
of general bankruptcy. The means, shamelessly 
employed, will suffice to put a stigma on the pur- 
pose. He who is ruthless at the sick bedside of his. 
bitterest foe is not the man to trust with the future 
of a kitten. Happily, you have no idea in England 
of a condition of the public mind that would tole- 
rate a burlesque of a surgical operation. When, not 
many months ago, I wrote about the liberties which 
had been given to the French press, and the uses 
to which M. Rochefort was devoting them, I ex- 
pressed a hope, some of your readers may remem- 
ber, that the licentious extravagances of 1848 
would not be renewed, to give an excuse to autho- 
rity for a return to a system of repression. The 
argument I then held is good now. We must not 
judge the press laws of France by our standard. 
In England, the public is the severe censor. The 
writer who the bounds of d y is ad 

ished by his readers, who cast his sheet to the 
winds and trample it under their angry feet. In 
like manner, he who argues for a general boule- 
versement and recklessly attacks the ‘‘ powers that 
be” is left unread. Suppose the English royal 
family subjected to the outrages which have accom- 
panied the illness of the French Emperor—con- 
ceive the existence of the Gaulois. the Reveil, the 
Eclipse, in England, dealing with sickness at 
Windsor as these journals have dealt with sick- 
ness at St.-Cloud !—would not all classes resent 
the inhumanity, and run the jackals to earth ? 

The result which is now anticipated—I am 
almost prepared to say—is deserved. It is not 
wise liberty which the sick Emperor’s enemies 
have been using to shake his throne while he was 
laid up in bed; but licence such as would not be 
tolerated in England for a single day. The 
cruel side of the French character has peeped out 
ominously once again. In the thousands of light- 
hearted readers who can enjoy fantastic dancing 
by the banks of the Styx,—who can find no better 
use for a poor human skull than to fix a gala 
candle in it; and who can laugh and be merry 
over the daily visits of three doctors to their 
sovereign,—there is surely something wanting! 
In this fierce, cutting levity, this banqueting on a. 
surgical table,—and this utter forgetfulness of 
every item of a debt to the man whom they 
covered with garlands when he came along these 
Boulevards at the head of his conquering army from 
Italy,—there is a leaven inexpressibly repulsive to- 
men of calmer race and blood. It is announced that 
the Emperor has procured and read the medical 
articles which condemn him to a speedy death, and 
which tell his subjects how the vital functions will 
fail to repair the waste of blood caused by his bodily 
affliction. The perusal has not visibly alarmed him. 
At the same time a portrait of the husband and 
father is presented, to the minutest details, by no 
friendly hand—and yet the picture is winning in 
spite of the artist. It is conceded that Napoleon 
the Third has the fine old manner of the chivalrous 
French gentleman, and bears himself towards his 
wife with affectionate grace and patience and 
consideration. The republican spirit, moreover, is 
not above the description of a little court millinery, 
and gratefully employs its Jenkins to tell the 
despisers of kings and queens how the Emperor 
and Empress call each other Louis and Eugénie, 
and tutoyent one another at the breakfast-table in 
the bed-room, when Her Majesty is in a peignoir, 
red or purple, and plays with the dainty slippers 
on her feet. 

You perceive that the Emperor’s illness has, in 
a literary sense, been turned to every possible 
account. His bed-room is as well known to every 
Parisian as the Pont Neuf. That he soaks his 
bread in his tea in the morning is common know- 
ledge, — at the kiosks. His gastronomy 
is laid ; and, for dark purposes I doubt not, 
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it is made known in the city which holds the 
great Dumas at work on his long-promised book on 
the French cuisine, and which Jules Gouffé has 
chosen as the scene of his declining years—that 
the Imperial family have a weakness for brisket 
of veal! 

Now Jenkins, of England, for very sufficient 
reasons, stopped at the halls of great people's houses. 
The French chroniqueur is a bird of far nobler 
pinion, and gets into the bed-rooms. I cannot see 
that he is restrained by a single particle of feeling 
nor a spark of delicacy. He can serve many dishes. 
To the irreconcilable he can give the number of 
the Emperor’s pulse, count his days, and predict 
the ingratitude of the nation on the morrow of the 
Imperial obsequies. He can frighten the Bourse 
with : a picture of Cesar in a blue flannel dressing- 

wn; and affect the funds by discovering valet 

élix in the act of tallowing the Imperial nose, 
as the last word of baffled science on the mortal 
malady. The worst part of the wretched métier 
is the comedy and the extravaganza played as 
they have been played of late. Its hollowness and 
utter lack of earnestness are proved by the readi- 
ness with which the light, prying writer will turn 
dis hand to any hero, pull down any god of yester- 
day, and sit before anything in power or disgrace, 
and wag his tail. Victor Hugo, who has been 
blessing little children and transacting a little cere- 
monial crying in Switzerland, has a Jenkins told 
off on his traces. Cesar lies sick, and republican 
Hogo walks in triumph at Lausanne. Is this the 
«contrast for which all the bad taste and want of 
feeling of the recent French chroniques have been 
risked? Apres? 

Is the building to be begun again, from the 
foundation-stone? and is ever the stone to be raised 
4o get the effigy of the Bonaparte out of the ee" 





OUT OF THE BEATEN TRACK. 
Paneveggio, August 29, 1869. 

For those who wish to see the whole of the 
route from Vienna to Trieste by daylight it is a 
convenient arrangement to break the journey and 
sleep at Gratz, where the train arrives in time for 
a walk to the Schlossberg, and a survey of the city 
from that commanding height before sunset. The 
sight of Schneeberg crowned with snow, about an 
hour from Vienna (by rail) fills you with lively 
expectations of mountain scenery, which are not 
disappointed as the train begins to labour up the 
slopes of the Semmering, crossing valleys near their 
thead on lofty viaducts, mounting the opposite side to 
higher level, whence you look with surprise down 
upon the incline up which the panting engine has 
#0 recently toiled. Still upwards climbs the train, 
mow under, now over precipices, now through 
gloomy fir forests and gloomier tunnels, and at 
times you catch unexpected glimpses of villages 
left far behind as never to be seen again, or at 
@ sudden turn Schneeberg shows his broad white 
back, arid reach after reach of Alpine scenery 
dursts upon you, best seen from the left side of 
the carriage. 

While the train stops at the stations on the way 
up, and women and girls offer for sale garlands 
of Edelweis, you may see that Paris fashions have 
found their way even to these mountain villages. 
Then follows a tunnel about a mile in length on 
the summit level, nearly 3,000 feet above the sea, 
from which the train speeds merrily down the 
comparatively easy southern slope to Murzzuschlag, 
seventeen and a half Austrian miles from Vienna. 
Here—praiseworthy arrangement! — half-an-hour 
is allowed for dinner; and an excellent dinner, 
with excellent beer, is always ready. The charge 
for soup, bread, vegetables, cutlet of satisfactory 

imensions, and beer, was fifty-six kreutzers. 
During the summer excursion-trains run from 
‘Vienna to Murzzuschlag and back, whereby tour- 
ists who do not wish to travel farther south may 
get a good view of the Semmering and its remark- 
able engineering works. 

The line stretches onwards through the valley 
of the Mur, past fir-clad hills, comfortable-looking 
villages, castles, chapels, or ruins on the heights, 
cabbage-gardens and fields of maize below, the 
latter suggestive of the popular diet. Towns suc- 


bw to villages, and broad plains to mountain 
slopes. At six P.M. Gratz comes in sight, a large 
| handsome-looking city, the Mur flowing broad and 
| swiftly through. From the gallery of the pictu- 
resque fire-tower on the Schlossberg the whole city 
with its fertile environment, the Styrian Alps, the 
borders of Hungary, and the low flat hill forty 
miles distant which marks the site of Marburg, 
can be well surveyed. 

Southward from Gratz maize becomes the pro- 
minent agricultural feature in the landscape, with 
graceful patches here and there of the “ gadding 
vine” all glowing in the summer sun; while to 
heighten the contrast the highest summits of the 
hills that border the valley are white with snow. 
At Marburg the line enters the Drauthal, and 
accompanies for some distance the swift broad 
stream of the Drau (Drave); concerning which the 
natives say ‘‘ Mur falls into Drau, Drau into Sau, 
Sau into Donau.” The scenery changes; a succes- 
sion of narrows cuts the valley into a series of 
basins, where swamp, sedge and bulrushes compete 
with patches of beans and hemp, with thickets of 
alders and willows, woods of oak and fir, and 
breadths of the inevitable maize. At Cilli the 
station is beautified, and screened by rows of acacias: 
a pleasant example of the easy way in which on 
the Continent the stations are made to look attrac- 
tive. With a few trees, a few creepers, and a 
sprinkling of flowers the stiff mechanical details are 
masked, and the eyes of travellers are gratified. 
And at nearly every station children with frisca 
acqua, or women with baskets of fruit, come running 
along the side of the train. Below Cilli the notice- 
boards on the railway are written in Slovack, as well 
as German; the valley lies deep between high 
precipitous hills wooded to the summit, with rocks 
or a ruin peeping out here and there. From Stein- 
bruck, where the train stops to dine, the line runs 
up the left bank of the Sau (Save) and at Sava is 
within the province of Krain (Carniola). Here the 
valley is narrower, more precipitous, and dark with 
wood. But soon the scene changes, and at Loitsch 
foliage gives place to stone and fir forest. Stone— 
stone everywhere, far as eye can see; then a patch 
of grim forest, grey lichens, grey stumps, grizzled 
roots, as if even the vegetation were stony. Here 
and there, in the deepest hollows, lies a little garden, 
or field plot, surrounded by a stone fence, and ivy 
creeps round some withering stem, and a few vines 
solicit the sunshine; but everything here shows 
that the struggle for existence is hard. By the 
side of the line in exposed places high wooden or 
| stone screens are erected to keep off the force of the 
Bora and drifts of snow. The Bora is a wind to be 
dreaded, for it blows with such vehemence as to 
overturn laden waggons and impede the progress 
of railway trains. So the stony landscape con- 
tinues all the way to Adelsberg, and thence to the 
brow of the hills that overhang Trieste, as may be 
well seen from the viaduct of Nabresina, where 
the rents and fissures in the rocky surface assume 
their wildest aspect. Over this elevated region 
the train makes its way but slowly, then passes 
through a stony cutting, and emerges on the brow 
of a lofty precipitous hill. Far below spreads the 
blue Adriatic, bounded opposite by the shores of 
Istria, while at the head of the gulf Trieste is 
seen spreading over a bold slope, and stretching its 
| mole and piers into the water. The train descends 
| by a steep incline along the face of a cliff com- 
| manding a view of the castle of Miramar on a small 
| promontory open to the breezes, and at dusk the 
| long journey (fourteen hours from Gratz) is ended. 

Trieste is a city which well repays the time spent 

| in travelling to it. The contrasts between the old 
town and the new,—the busy port and the old 
Byzantine cathedral on its commanding site, and 
in the varieties to be seen among the population,— 

| are full of recompense. Take breakfast under the 
| awning of Café Tomasso, on the quay, and you 
| will see all the life of the port. Now Albanians 
| walk pastin picturesque costume,—now Dalmatians 
|in plum-coloured jackets, thickly adorned with 
| buttons,—now Egyptians in turbans and baggy 
| trousers,—now Greeks, now Turks, marking their 
| nationality by the style in which they wear the 
fez, and groups of dirty sailors showing specimens 
from the equivocal dwellers on the shores of the 








Adriatic, from the Isles of Greece and other parts 
of the Levant. Some of them look so much like 
pirates as to make you feel thankful you are not 
going to cruise in their latitudes; and all the while 
bullock waggons ereep to and fro, bearing mer- 
chandise to or from the ships and steamers that 
crowd the harbour, boats skim across to the float- 
ing baths, and a swarm of hawkers come pestering 
you to buy pipes, gimcracks or walking-sticks. 

You soon discover that the city is Italian, not 
German, and that the bella lingua undergoes a 
strange transformation in the market-places. What 
a clatter of tongues you there hear among the 
hundreds of peasant women who, with faces dark as 
those of Hindoos, relieved by a white headkerchief, 
with long flaps hanging behind, cry out for cus- 
tomers, and extol their grapes, melons, peaches, 
plums and pears, or tempt you with a variety of 
vegetables, Such was the abundance of tomatoes 
that one might have fancied Trieste lived on 
nothing else. Peaches were selling at 12 centimes 
the pound, grapes from 10 to 15, and melons— 
large as a man’s head—20 centimes apiece. Did’nt 
I feast! 

Then there are streets lined on each side with 
stalls of drapery, mercery, hosiery, brooms and 
brushes and fancy articles, offering such a display 
of outdoor life as brings to mind what one has 
read of London in the olden time. In front of the 
Exchange an auction, by beat of drum, for a horse 
and carriage (carretta ) was going on. The drummer 
plied his sticks with right good will, and the auc- 
tioneer clamoured himself hoarse to heighten the 
bids, but in vain; for the horse “ went” for 48 
florins and the carriage for 39. Then, to pass from 
this busy place, where the rattle of hackney car- 
riages, of private vehicles, and of the slow-moving 
bullock-waggons, is overpowering, to the old city 
is striking by contrast; for in the old city there 
are no vehicles, the streets being too steep and too 
narrow. Old Trieste has much in common with 
the shabby quarters of Venice, and is not a pleasant 
place to live in. But toil up those circuitous lanes, 
and you emerge upon the platform of the cathedral, 
where tall, spreading trees give ample shade, and 
whence a prospect opens over town and country, 
land and water. An hour or more spent in examin- 
ing the venerable edifice will still further heighten 
the contrast. The mixture of form, the signs of 
antiquity, the great breadth which gives the effect 
of nave and aisles in each direction,—the numerous 
altars and chapels, to say nothing of architectural 
details,—effect an entire change in the current of 
your thoughts. Then, outside are Roman relics: 
inscribed tablets, tombs, capitals and other carvings ; 
and in each of the arches at the base of the tower 
you may see an old Roman column still in situ, 
but hooped with iron to prevent its falling to 
pieces. 

Three times a day a small steamer starts from 
the end of the mole for Capo d’Istria, the capital 
of the hilly region beyond the gulf. I took the trip 
at 1 p.M., and beheld a curious spectacle. The deck, 
excepting a small space near the bow, was literally 
heaped with peasantry and empty baskets, return- 
ing from market. Room to walk about there was 
none: there they huddled, men ‘and women, boys 
and girls; but a huddle so picturesque is rarely to 
be seen. Nearly all the women wore long earrings, 
which glittered at every turn of the head, and 
the long-flapped white kerchiefs were mingled with 
scarlet, yellow, blue, brown, with bright ochre 
spots ; here and there a red fez, with heavy purple 
tassel, or brown or crimson conical cap, with white 
tassel, check shirts and blue waistcoats among the 
men. A painter would have made a little fortune 
out of the mass. All these paid but 10 kreutzers 
apiece for their passage, yet to them an awning 
was not denied; for the whole deck was screened 
fore and aft—a fact which owners of English 
steamboats might do well to lay to heart. Some 
of the men would have sat for portraits of brigands, 
so fierce did they look. Who knows? Istria is a 
picturesque country; but if you wander from the 
high roads to explore the hidden beauties of the 
hills, you are likely to be met by a native, who 
presents a revolver (!), with the suggestion, “‘ What 
thou hast, or .” Tt was interesting to watch 





the breaking-up of the mass on arrival at the jetty 
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of Capo d’Istria, but by no means agreeable to 
breathe the odour thereby diffused. The few decent 
passengers congregated on the fore-deck did not 
venture to cross the plank till all the others had 
landed. 

I longed for a sea-bath, and found one near the 
ship-builder’s strand, in a small wooden building, 
through which the water flowed green as emerald. 
To view the town and find a dinner was the next 
enterprise. As regards the town, it is a strange 
combination of village and city: squalid houses, 
rubbish-bestrewn alleys, a few narrow streets, 
wherein goldsmiths’ shops, a bookseller, and dis- 
plays of gay Istrian caps and tobacco-pouches are 
remarkable. These converge upon the great square, 
where stand a café, the Government buildings, 
the cathedral (an edifice worth inspection), and in 
and near it a few good houses, that seem to have 
been built for a stately capital. Excepting the 
women who sat by the fruit-stalls at one side of 
the square, the people appeared to have nothing 
to do but lounge. 

After a little search I discovered, in a narrow 
street, the Hotel Radetzky, where one half of the 
garden is roofed with vines, under which you dine, 
where the cookery is good and various, where 
excellent vino nero costs not more than 24 kreutzers 
the quart, and where, when you summon the 
waitress, you call ‘ Pepina!” 

The five hours ere the steamer goes back to 
Trieste may thus be pleasantly spent in Capo 
d’Istria. As we steamed out of the bay on our 
return voyage, and rounded the low sandstone 
cape by which the little capital is concealed, we 
saw Pirano on its distant promontory, and Isola, 
a few leagues nehrer, shining with the gold of the 
setting sun against a background of purple. 

Ww. 





LITERATURE AND ART IN NAPLES. 
Naples, Sept. 15, 1869. 

I send you a few artistic and literary gleanings 
from Naples, and foremost of the sheaf must be 
the arrangement made, or about to be made, to 
extend the site of the excavations of Pompeii. 
The old carriage-road to Scafati, as all visitors are 
well aware, passes under a portion of the old city, 
which has, up to the present time, been hidden 
from the excavator. The Commendatore Fiorelli, 
after repeated efforts to penetrate into this part 
of Pompeii, has at length induced the Provincial 
Council to make a grant of 60,000 lire towards 
defraying the expenses of giving a new direction 
to the road. As the expense was probably the 
greatest difficulty, we shall soon hear, it is to be 
hoped, of the excavations being extended. 

Our Museum, it is said, will be shortly enriched 
by a valuable contribution from Cavaliere de Rosa, 
of Rome. Those who have wandered over the 
Palatine Gardens, in the Eternal City, will remem- 
ber De Rosa as the distinguished and indefatigable 
director of the excavations conducted on the site 
purchased by the present Emperor of the French. 
Casts of most of the ancient statues discovered 
there were made by De Rosa and sent to Paris, 
and copies of a portion of them have now been 
presented to, and will, I conclude, shortly decorate, 
the National Museum of Naples. 

In a recent letter it was reported by me that a 
portion of the literary wealth of the Abbey of 
Monte Casino would shortly be made public;—a 
word now as to another monastic institution—that 
of Cava, near Salerno, only second in importance. 
It is open to visitors daily from 9 a.m. till 3 P.m., 
except on Christmas, New Year’s and Easter Day, 
and on the fétes of the King and of the Statute; 
presents to the attendants being prohibited. Cava- 
liero Salazaro, Inspector of the Pinacotheca in our 
Natural Museum, has lately published a guide to 
the Abbey, in the form rather of a pamphlet than 
of a book; and as it is written both in French and 
in Italian, it will be found of great use to our winter 
visitors. Passing over his architectural descriptions, 
it will be of more interest to state that the Pina- 
cotheca contains 127 works of pictorial art.. The 
library consists of 10,000 volumes, many of beau- 
tiful editions. Very remarkable, too, is the collec- 
tion of Incunabili, amounting to 600, the most 
ancient of which dates so far back as 1467. The 





archives are composed of two rooms. In the first 
are preserved all ‘‘ papers”; in the second there 
are 15,000 diplomas, Greek and Latin Parchment 
MSS., arranged in perfect order, with a. chrono- 
logical and alphabetical index, in eight volumes. 
Some of the most remarkable of these are exposed 
to view. 

By the suppression of the monasteries, as every 
one knows, a mine of artistic and literary wealth 
has been brought to light, and it is with pleasure, 
therefore, that I note the formation of a Commission 
to inquire into the condition and wants of the 
libraries of Italy, an inquiry which must needs 
embrace the hitherto hidden stores of the monas- 
teries. The Government, with characteristic Gallo- 
mania, were disposed to collect and form some of 
the large libraries of the kingdom into one central 
library, to be called Imperial or National, after 
the model of that at Paris. The Commission, how- 
ever, in their rt, with much practical sound 
sense, object that such a project would be imprac- 
ticable or undesirable in a country of such a pecu- 
liar geographical formation, and recommend instead 
that a number of district centres should be selected, 
as Turin, Milan, Venice, Parma, Modena, Bologna, 
Naples, Palermo and Cagliari, where large libra- 
ries should be formed, to be called national, and 
should be placed more immediately under Govern- 
ment inspection. An admirable programme, too, 
is drawn up for the regulation of the libraries and 
the choice of employés, and if followed out, says a 
Correspondent very slyly, we shall no longer hear 
of officials spelling Angleterre with two ¢’s, or 
committing such a grammatical error as writing 
“Nova Methodus,” or exhibiting signs of what 
Goethe called “ Italianische nonchalance.” 

May I notice in conclusion the common, if not 
almost universal practice of the Italians, of inserting 
the date of their letters between their final saluta- 
tion and their signature! It seems to me to bear 
in some degree on the controversy which has lately 
arisen as to the authenticity of what is asserted to 
be a recently-discovered autograph by Shakspeare. 
In many letters from Italians I find the date just 
above, in others by the side of the name. H.W. 





PROPOSED EDUCATION OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEASANTRY. 
Moscow, Sept. 10, 1869. 

Tue truth that knowledge is power, though 
proclaimed centuries ago, appears to be still only 
partially understood ; and in these days of colossal 
standing armies and perpetual improvements in 
artillery, it is gratifying to find any question of 
national improvement so zealously and honestly 
debated as that of the best method of educating 
the newly-enfranchised masses of Russia. The only 
difference of opinion is respecting the means to be 
employed ; the utility, nay, the absolute indispen- 
sability of the end proposed, is universally recog- 
nized. The Russian peasantry must be new. | 
because without education they will be but a maimed 
and crippled member of the great body which looks 
to them for support. They must be educated, be- 
cause education is generally admitted to be the most 
efficacious remedy for that habitual excess which is 
the curse of the lower-class Russian from Arch- 
angelsk to Sevastopol. They must be educated, in 
order to fit them for the higher place which they 
may one day be called upon to assume, as the 
recognized middle class of an empire which has 
hitherto had no middle class whatever. 

There was a time, indeed almost within ‘the 
memory of living men, when such a pr as 
that which at the present moment fills every news- 
paperin Russia would have been deemed tantamount 
to a national suicide. Up to the end of the last 
century, and even during the earlier part of our 
own, the keeping of the lower orders in swinish 
d ion and bestial ignorance wasconsidered (by 
those who thought about the matter at all) to be the 
only method of preserving the state from anarchy 
and the throne from overthrow. The position held 
by the Russian people in former times may be 
best gathered from the eloquent though somewhat 
unnecessarily bitter words of M. Herzen, in his 
famous Preface to the Autobiography of Catherine 
the Second :— 

“These changes in reality affected only a limited 





number—two or three German adventurers who 
had become Russian ministers, a few great nobles 
grown grey in perjury and crime, and the Preo- 
brajenski Regiment, which, after the example of 
the Roman Pretorians, disposed of the crown at 
its pleasure. No one wasted a thought upon the 
silent immensity of the people, —the people, crushed, 
mournful, voiceless— which, as a cipher in the state 
calculation, beyond the pale of the law, acce 
passively the terrible ordeal to which the will of 
God subjected it, and paid little attention, for its 
part, to the train of spectres who mounted with a 
tottering tread the steps of the imperial throne, 
glided away like shadows, and disap in the 
wastes of Siberia or the dungeons of the citadel. 
The people, in any case, were sure to be plundered ; 
and thus its social condition was ensured agai 
every chance. The Winter Palace, with its com- 
plicated intrigues and barbaric luxury, was a 
community by itself, and, floating like a ship on 
the surface of the empire, had no connexion with 
the inhabitants of the depths below, save that of 
devouring. them. Once only, during her whole 
reign, was Catherine the Second reminded of the 
existence of the people—when the Cossack Pugat- 
cheff, at the head of an army of insurgent peasants, 
threatened Moscow. Pugatcheff once conquered, 
the Winter Palace again forgot the peasantry, 
who were heard of no more till they brought them- 
selves to mind by rising en masse in 1812, reject- 
ing the freedom which was offered them at the 
points of foreign bayonets, and dying to save @ 
country which gave them only slavery, degrada 
tion, misery, and the neglect of the Winter Palace.” 
This period has now happily gone by for ever ; 
and the future position of the lower orders is a 
problem which can no longer be solved by ignori 
it. The peasantry must be educated; but how? 
Three answers have already been given to this 
question. One theorist, with a genuinely Russian 
aptitude for cutting the Gordian knot, proposes to 
abandon the attempt as far as the present gene- 
ration is concerned, and make the coup d’essas 
upon the children of the newly-enfranchised serfs. 
Another advocates the establishment in various 
parts of the country of large Government schools, 
and the inauguration of a system of compulsory 
attendance like that at present dominant in Prussia. 
A third, in a series of very clever anonymous letters. 
recently contributed to the Moscow News, strongly 
condemns this suggestion, and recommends the 
establishment of a kind of national competitive 
examination, with special rewards and privileges 
for those who shall be found duly qualified. He 
further proposes to educate a certain number of 
persons in every village, and, by means of the 
educational leaven thus obtained, toleaven the whole 
mass of popular ignorance—a project for the execu- 
tion of which the aptness of imitation and pecu- 
liarly clannish temperament which characterize the 
Muscovite afford special facilities. In some of his 
conclusions the writer seems to have been carried 
away by his own earnestness ; but, nevertheless, 
he deserves the highest praise for his zealous advo- 
cacy of an immediate commencement and his fear- 
less denunciation of the doubts and hindrances 
suggested by less whole-hearted advisers. We fully 
concur with him in thinking that the difficulty of 
the task has been immensely overrated. It is asked 
by many political Micaiahs, “How are we to set. 
about educating, all in one moment, twenty-three 
millions of men who are intellectually on a levek 
with children or savages?” Nevertheless, both 
children and savages have been educated before this ; 
nor have any very appalling difficulties attended 
the undertaking. The Mujik is a child, it is true; 
but what living creature can surpass a child’s thirst 
for knowledge, his constant questionings upon any 
new subject, and eager prying into “the unexplored 
realms of infinite thought”? The Mujik is a savage, 
it may be; but no savage above the lowest grade 
of barbarism is so wedded to ignorance and bru- 
tality as to decline exchanging them for anything 
better. The great desideratum of uncivilized as of 
civilized man is power; and so long as his beau- 
ideal of power is embodied in physical strength and 
prowess, he will naturally despise all pursuits which 
do not. a to conduce to his cherished end. 
But let him be once fairly convinced (as he: must 
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inevitably be sooner or later) that mind is king over 
matter—that the swift foot and strong arm are but 
as lackeys to do the bidding of the supreme intel- 
lect—and he will be as zealous for the new form of 
dominion as he once was for the old. Ignorance 
there is indeed, only too abundantly, in the mind 
of the Muscovite peasant ; but he has much less 
than is generally supposed of that obstinate per- 
sistence in error, and defiant reiteration of a pre- 
judiced opinion simply because it is one’s own, 
which are met with, far too frequently, in more 
civilized lands. If unlearned, he is at least willing 
to learn. Only a few days since, when spending 
the night at a village some little distance from 
Moscow, we exhibited to our host pro tem. a 
volume of Good Words, which we happened to 
have with us at the time. His boyish open- 
hearted delight at the pictures that filled it,— 
the eagerness with which he drank in our expla- 
nation of them,—his repeated and _ intelligent 

uestions respecting England and the west of 
Seams generally, and ready comprehension of the 
answers that he received, were a sight well worth 
seeing, and one that would have not a little asto- 
nished the hasty and one-sided observers who are 
fond of depicting the Russian as a beast, with the 
single human attribute of dishonesty. Such may, 
perhaps, be the character of the lower-class Russian 
of St. Petersburg, deformed by an atmosphere 
which has absorbed the vices of four great nations 
while eliminating their virtues; but the peasant 
of the central provinces is a widely different and 
far nobler creature. The ignorance, sluggishness 
and intemperance of the Mujik belong to the 
system under which he has been reared : his frank 
hospitality, cheery good-humour and simple, child- 
like piety are all his own. For the elevation of 
such a race no labour should be deemed excessive. 
To aid in the enlightenment of these brave, simple 
souls, who are now striving to grope their way out 
of the unwholesome darkness which has so long 
environed them, is a noble and Christian work, 
well worthy of the man who freed his people eight 
years ago; and all the more so, since this second 
emancipation is as far above the mere material 
enfranchisement of 1861 as the soul is above the 
body. 

Our list of new books for this month contains 
little worth noticing, the winter being the most 
active season with Russian publishers. Of M. Tur- 

nieff’s last novel, ‘The Unhappy One,’ which 
Ge. recently appeared in a complete form, we shall 
have more to say hereafter,—‘The World of 
Legends,’ by G. Kletke, is a very amusing collec- 
tion of northern fairy tales, which will doubtless 
be highly valued by the little Ivans and Prascovias 
of the metropolis, during the long winter evenings 
which are now almost upon us,—‘ Russian Rail- 
ways, Present and Future,’ is an interesting but 
somewhat too hopeful survey of an intricate and 
at present much-agitated subject,—‘The Life of 
the Archimandrite Theophan,’ by N. Subbotin, 
gives a very simple and pleasing picture of one of 
Russia’s unlaurelled heroes. Besides these, we have 
to mention translations of the poems of Heinrich 
Heine, of Paul de Kock’s ‘Magdalene,’ and of 
M. Féval’s ‘ Couteau d’Or.’ K, 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have reason to believe that two of the 
ex-Presidents of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Mr. Whitworth and Mr. Fairbairn, 

“have been offered baronetcies by Mr. Gladstone, 
and that they have accepted the honour. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the first is pre-eminent 
for his Practical Mechanics, and the second well 
known for his metallurgical investigations. 

There is now preparing for publication in Eng- 
land a work by General Garibaldi. The theme, if 
not the title, is ‘‘ Rome in the Nineteenth Century.” 
It is understood to be a popular book, and one 
which will throw some light upon many matters 
which have hitherto been but partly seen or quite 
concealed. The General’s great ambition now being 
to assist in the education of Italy, we may expect 
in it some information respecting the reasons for 
the need of education in a country which was once 
‘one of the Lights of the World. 








In biography, the most notable work promised 
by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett is ‘The Life and 
Remains of the Rev. Dr. Lee,’ Minister of Old 
Greyfriars and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Mrs. Oliphant contributes an introductory chapter, 
but the biographer is the Rev. R. H. Story, of 
Roseneath. 

In the literature of fiction, the same firm will 
put forth this autumn ‘The Unkind Word,’ by the 
author of ‘John Halifax ’—one of several stories 
to be contained in two volumes. Also ‘ Noblesse 
Oblige,’ by Sarah Tytler,—‘ Gay Vernon,’ by the 
Hon. Mrs. Woulfe,—‘ Debenham’s Vow,’ by Amelia 
B. Edwards,—and ‘The Duke’s Honour,’ by Mr. 
E. Wilberforce, author of ‘Social Life in Munich.’ 


Francis the First, in art, in romance and in his- 
tory, has been a favourite subject with writers and 
artists. This King will be the chief figure in two 
volumes of historic studies, by Mr. A. Baillie Coch- 
rane, to be published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


Mr. W. W. Skeat’s edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Bred 
and Mylk for Chyldren,’ a treatise on the ‘ Astro- 
labe,’ for the Early English Text Society, will not 
be ready till next year. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish 
‘The History of the Life of Albert Diirer, with a 
Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works,’ by Mrs. Charles Heaton. 
This work will be illustrated by reproductions, by 
the autotype (carbon) process of photography, of 
many etchings by the artist, including ‘ Melan- 
colia,’ ‘The Knight, Death and the Devil,’ ‘St. 
Jerome reading,’ ‘ The Prodigal Son,’ the limestone 
carving which is styled ‘The Naming of St. John 
the Baptist,’ &c. 


Miss Braddon promises to lead off the Belgravia 
Annual with a story called ‘The Scene-Painter’s 
Wife.’ 

There is being privately circulated the prospectus 
of another forthcoming weekly periodical for Free- 
masons. Among the matter promised is ‘The True 
History of Freemasonry, tracing its Foundation 
to the Shepherd Kings.’ Considering that other 
masonic inquirers can barely grope their way among 
the guilds of the Middle Ages,—and that, as to 
the Shepherd Kings, Dr. Beke and other Corre- 
spondents are seeking through our columns to find 
out who they were,—the attempt is ambitious. It 
is only lately a worthy brother connected Free- 
masonry with the Cuneiform inscriptions; but as 
the said inscriptions obstinately refused to be read 
by him, and nobody who could read them would 
give the interpretation wished, this discovery has 
collapsed. In the last century, Joseph Balsamo, 
as Count Cagliostro, found no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the ignorant among the Freemasons in France 
that he possessed Egyptian records of Freemasonry : 
and this before the hieroglyphics had been inter- 
preted! It is an instructive comment on the vitality 
of impostors and dupes among the semi-educated 
that another Egyptian Freemasony was started in 
France in this century, and is not yet extinct. 


A new English paper has been inaugurated at 
Panama. 


Medical literature will be shorn of a portion of 
its tribute this year by the omission at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital of the usual lecture at the 
opening of the schools. The Medical Times asks, 
‘Ts this because the managers of the Hospital are 
afraid to meet the students?” The same literature, 
however, has received a remarkable accession in a 
letter addressed by Dr. Mayo, Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the Prince of Wales (President) 
and the Governors of the Hospital. With the dis- 
sensions and dissatisfaction prevailing in this in- 
stitution, and affecting, it is said, its usefulness, 
we have nothing to do; but Dr. Mayo’s pam- 
phlet concerns the world outside. Finding it 
impossible, as House Physician (even with col- 
leagues), to see between three and four hundred 
casualty patients every morning, and visit the more 
serious cases in the wards also, Dr. Mayo suggested 
a change in what the Lancet roughly calls “a 
shameful farce,” which allowed of only forty seconds 
being given to each casualty case, and left the 
House Physicians exhausted to meet the more im- 





portant cases in the wards. Dr. Mayo seems to 
have been ordered “not to meddle” in matters 
which concerned only the Governors. He thought 
the matter serious enough to concern society at 
large, and persisted. The Governors (non-medical 
men) first suspended and then dismissed Dr. Mayo 
—a course which the medical journals seem to 
think as very honourable to that gentleman. It is 
likely to be followed by sweeping reforms which 
Dr. Mayo’s letter shows to be bsolutely necessary, 
if the reputation of St. Bartholomew’s and its use- 
fulness are things of importance (as, no doubt, they 
will be found to be) in the eyes of the lay governing 
body, now opened, as well as those of the world, 
by Dr. Mayo’s temperate and well-timed letter. 


On the annual speech-day at Christ’s Hospital 
last Tuesday an official announcement was made 
of various important changes in the course of 
education there practised. Greek has been discon- 
tinued in the lower classes, so that out of 1,200 
boys only 180 now learn it, instead of 750 as here- 
tofore. The time thus gained is devoted partly to 
French, which is now taught throughout the whole 
school in London, partly to English language and 
literature, and partly to arithmetic, the hours for 
which are increased by one-half. Vocal music also 
receives much more attention, and a band of thirty- 
five boys has been formed for the practice of 
instrumental music. Lastly, a class of about sixty 
boys will immediately commence the study of 
chemistry, and be permitted to work in the labora- 
tory of Bartholomew’s Hospital, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Matthiessen. 


A new College is about to be instituted under 
the title of University College of Wales. Its 
promoters hope it will resemble in position and 
privileges University and King’s Colleges, London, 
and the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. It is to be 
open to students of all creeds, and is intended to 
do for Wales what University College, London, 
has done for England, by becoming the foundation 
of a national university, which, however, is to 
differ from the University of London in the re- 
quirement of residence for three years at the new 
college or some other affiliated college. The Castle 
House at Aberystwith, a suitable building, has 
been purchased at a cost of 10,000/., about half of 
which has been subscribed. 


Our allusion to a vacancy in the editorship of the 
London Gazette has called up a crowd of candidates. 
It is, however, said that this profusely-paid sinecure 
will be abolished by the Government. On the other 
hand, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, we understand, is 
a candidate, and, it is said, with the support of the 
Prime Minister himself. 

At the Amsterdam Exhibition, out of about 210 
British exhibitors, 150 have received rewards, includ- 
ing 15 diplomas of honour, 10 gold medals, 36 silver 
medals, 28 bronze medals, and 12 honourable 
mentions. Besides these, exhibitors not coming 
properly within the scope of the Exhibition (owing 
to their goods being of a different or expensive 
character, and therefore not strictly suited to the 
working classes), received 17 diplomas of excellence 
and 3 extraordinary mentions. There would have 
been other awards, but the jury decided not to 
recompense raw materials. 


The pulpit has taken up the Byron scandal. 
The Rev. Mr. Dunbar, of All Saints, Lambeth, is 
reported to have asked in a sermon why Mrs. Stowe 
had made her now notorious revelation? and to 
have answered his own question by another: ‘ For 
the sake of a notoriety as great as that of Judas 
Iscariot, or for the thirty pieces of silver offered by 
@ magazine editor?” This would seem to show 
that the transpontine pulpit is as startling in effects 
as the transpontine stage. 


A man, the titles of whose literary productions 
fill sixteen folio pages of the Museum Catalogue, 
must not pass away without record, since he was 
an author so prolific, as well as a very orthodox 
Bishop. The world had long expected the demise 
of the late nonogenarian Bishop of Exeter. Just 
as he had resolved to give up his bishopric, but 


had determined to retain the Canonry of Durham 
(the duties of which he had long been less able to 
fulfil than those of his diocese), the Great Inevit- 
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able carried him off from both. We will illustrate 
his natural character by one incident. When this 
prelate was one of the congregation at a church in 
Torquay, the over-nice clergyman used the words, 
“ eat and drink their own condemnation”; where- 
upon the sonorous voice of the diocesan rolled 
forth the word ‘‘ damnation,” which ts the word ; 
but the good people in the pews looked astounded. 
Bishop Philpotts has left his rich ecclesiastical 
library to the county of Cornwall, provided a suit- 
able building be erected for it at Truro within 
three years. 


The old quiet nook of Queen’s Square, West- 
minster, is doomed. It is now a thoroughfare from 
a station of the underground railway to St. James’s 
Park. The curious old house close to the Park is 
now being pulled down. It has over each of its 
many windows a separate mask, and although 
there is small invention in them they are worth 
saving for the Architectural Museum, as specimens 
of their olden day. 


The Dorset Express records the discovery of a 
beautiful stalactite cavern in the Isle of Portland. 


A case that recalls to mind a savage period, 
which we thought had gone out with the “gen- 
tlemen” of that time, has occurred at Douglas. 
In the Isle of Man Times some verses by a Capt. 
Stokes were inserted; but it was not discovered 
till too late that the initials of each line, read 
acrostic-wise, were of a nature to shock all cleanly- 
minded persons in the island. The editor gave 
expression to his feelings, in a subsequent number 
of the paper, in a way which led the author to 
commit an assault on him, which, if correctly 
reported, was of an aggravated character. The 
magistrates fined the author of the above acrostic 
for an attack on a man who is described as “ much 
smaller than himself” by a fine of two pounds! 


Among other causes of depopulation devastating 
Polynesia, and threatening the early extermination 
of the natives, is the great spread of leprosy. It is 
now infesting Maui, in the Hawaian group, and the 
Marquesas Islands, and there is fear of its being 
propagated among the crews of American and 
other trading vessels ; so that it may spread among 
other populations. 


A new example may be cited of that joint coloni- 
zation now being carried on by the English and 
Chinese, and which is materially affecting California 
and Australia: the island of Labuan is now flour- 
ishing by means of Chinese labour. 


Under the heading “ Personal,” the New York 
Times of the 6th inst. says: ‘‘A son of an ex- 
President of the United States, from Virginia, 
who has become utterly debased by indulgence in 
strong drink, was to-day admitted to a charity ward 
in one of the hospitals of this city.” 


A very dubious recognition is reported from 
India of the services and abilities of Mr. W. W. 
Hunter, B.C.S., the author of ‘The Dictionary of 
the Non-Aryan Languages of India.’ He is to be 
employed in literary work, but unluckily that is 
not in pursuance of his own speciality, in which 
it is desirable his labours should be continued. It 
is a useful work, nevertheless. He is to compile a 
Gazetteer for Bengal, and to assist the Government 
with his advice on a plan for the consolidation 
of similar gazetteers for other provinces into a 
general Gazetteer for all Ifdia. This appears 
strange work for a Government; but it is very 
mecessary in India, where even the Government 
does not know its own possessions. The Census of 
Oude shows that instead of the population being 
2,970,000, as in one responsible return for 1862, 
it is actually 11,220,747. : 


Among the phenomena of change reported from 
India the press is engaged with the spectacle of 
dancing Indian kings. The Maharajah of Jeypore, 
of ancient lineage and large dominion, gave a ball 
at Simla, where he danced with the Countess of 
Mayo; while in the South the Guicowar of Baroda 
has been enacting a like part. The Maharajah of 
Puttiala is expected to rival him of Jeypore on an 
early day. All these princes are Hindus and not 
Mussulmans. The Mussulmans of Turkey have 
already attained to dancing, and we may say there 





have been some few Muslimeh also. The old and 
the new strangely mix in these times of transition. 
The Guicowar beat the northern king, for he danced 
in four sets of quadrilles instead of one alone, and 
also in the Lancers and Varsovienne. He provides 
for his guests elephant and rhinoceros fights, for 
which there is full provision at Baroda. Some 
incidents of these performances are not perhaps 
revealed, namely, the demeanour of the ladies at 
home on the return of their lords. There is a cha- 
racteristic story of a Governor-General in Turkey, 
who had given a ball in his palace, and as custo- 
mary, a lady of the Consular corps was requested 
to receive the company. The Governor-General 
thought it his duty to his European and Levantine 
guests to give his arm to the lady, a handsome 
one, while walking round the rooms. This being 
perceived by the Khanum, from her adjoining 
apartments, she received the champion of civiliza- 
tion with a box on the ears at the earliest moment 
of his arrival within her reach; the arm-in-arm 
detail not having been within her accepted 
programme, 
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SCIENCE 


Military Breech-loading Rifles; with Detailed 
Notes on the Snider and Martini-Henry 
Rifles, and Boxer Ammunition. By Capt. 
V. D. Majendie and Capt. C. O. Browne. 
(Woolwich, Boddy & Co.) 


Tue Assistant Superintendent and the Captain 
Instructor of the Royal Laboratory at Woolwich 
have combined to produce a very useful little 
book. The former, Capt. Majendie, contributed 
a sketch of the history of military breech- 
loaders, an account of the introduction of the 
Snider rifle, and a description of the Henry- 
Martini rifle, with an account of the steps 
which led to its provisional adoption. The 
latter, Capt. Browne, contributed a detailed 
description of service-arms and ammunition, 
the Snider conversion, the Boxer ammunition, 
and the Boxer-Henry ammunition. 

We think every soldier should be induced 
to take an intelligent interest in all that apper- 
tains to his calling. He will go about his busi- 
ness twice as actively, and do his work better. 
If he knows how his rifle is made, and why it 
is so made,—what it can do, and why it beats 
other rifles,—how much of its value is due to 
the barrel, how much to the breech action, 
how much to the ammunition ; his arm becomes 
a companion to him; it is no longer a mere 
piece of wood and iron. All officers of artillery, 
and large numbers of the non-commissioned 
officers and men, are instructed in the manu- 
facture and nature of their guns, carriages and 
ammunition. Hence they practically understand 
their weapons. Officers of infantry might learn 
and teach their men a great deal from this 
little book. 

It is scarcely of a nature to be criticized as 
a literary composition. Capt. Majendie’s two 
chapters are lively and popular, and full of 
information. Capt. | Somat portion of the work 
is necessarily technical, and his one digression 
had far better have been omitted. It would 
have been preferable to leave the history to 
Capt. Majendie, than to introduce the battle 
on Mount Gilboa, as told in the first book of 
Samuel, as an instance of “an elongated pro- 
jectile with a comparatively flat trajectory as- 
serting its superiority,”—by the bow and arrow 
replacing the sling and stone. We always want 





original authority for these antiquarian illus- 
trations ; and ought to be told the precise 
meaning of the Hebrew terms by which the 
different weapons were originally expressed. 
We must add our opinion that David’s miracu- 
lous conquest over Goliath, and other illustra- 
tions from the books of Kings and Chronicles 
are as out of place in a semi-official work 
on breech-loading rifles, as was the “ flaming 
sword of the cherubim,” when introduced by 
a recent writer into his chapter on earl: 

weapons in a so-called ‘ History of the British 
Army.’ But, after all, this does not in any way 
affect the correctness and value of the book, 
both of which are unimpeachable. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 

Clinical Lectures and Reports by the Medical and 
Surgical Staff of the London Hospital. Vol. IV. 
(Churchill & Sons.) 

Amongst hospital Reports, those of the London 
Hospital ought to take a high position. They 
contain very important contributions from all the 
medical staff. Of course, these gentlemen have 
very unequal opportunities of contributing to these 
annual Reports. At the same time, the activity of 
Mr. Hutchinson and the value of his Reports make 
him undoubtedly the most distinguished contri- 
butor to this volume. His lectures on the treat- 
ment of skin diseases, and on the use of the 
ophthalmoscope, are worthy the attention of all 
medical students. The cases reported, and papers 
by Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. Sutton, - 
Couper, Mr. Maunder and others, are all of prac- 
tical interest, and must be regarded as valuable 
contributions to the literature of medicine and 
surgery. The statistical tables of cases, by Mr. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Maunder, are especially valu- 
able, and, although very dry reading, they will 
one day serve the purpose of bringing out general 
laws which will make medicine and surgery much 
more certain branches of science than they are at 
present. If some general system of tabulating 
cases were adopted at all our hospitals, much more 
important results might be obtained than have 
been hitherto got at by the present loose system of 
recording individual cases. 

On Spinal Weakness and Spinal Curvatures. By 
W. I. Little, M.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Dr. Little, by his long-continued labours on the 

subject of spinal deformity, claims to be heard as 

an authority at the hands of his profession. The 
subject which he has studied has too often fallen 
into the hands of those who are ignorant of ita true 
nature, and in their treatment of the disease only 
prey upon the pockets of those who are its unfor- 
tunate sufferers. Fortunately, the establishment in 
London of an hospital devoted to deformities has 
reared a body of able surgeons capable of dealing 
with this subject in a scientific manner. It is too 
much to suppose that they would all agree on some 
of the difficult problems involved in the cases they 
have to treat; and in this volume we find Dr. 

Little contending for certain views of his own on 

these subjects. In this book Dr. Little addresses 

his own profession; and every one who has to 
treat the diseases on which it treats will feel 
themselves benefited by its perusal. 


On the Pathology and Treatment of Albuminuria. 
By —— H. Dickinson, M.D. (Longmans & 
0. 
Ir might have been supposed that after the numer- 
ous excellent treatises which have recently ap 
on diseases of the kidneys there was really no 
need of another. At the same time, we feel 
assured that any one who will carefully read Dr. 
Dickinson’s work will be impressed with the fact 
that he has contributed much important informa- 
tion to our knowledge of kidney-disease. We would 
ially refer to the chapter on anyloid degene- 
ration of the kidney, in which the author describes 
very accurately both the chemical and micro- 
scopical pathology of this disease. The chapters 
on the causes of disease of the kidney are highly 
creditable to the author’s skill and diligence. By a 
large series of inquiries he shows most conclusively 
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that the favourite theory of the alcoholic origin of 


these diseases is altogether fallacious. In the same 
way, and adopting the same method, he comes to 
the conclusion that climate exercises more influence 
than any other cause. Diseases of the kidney do 
not occur in cold or in hot climates. According to 
the axiom that an organ most used is most liable 
to disease, the kidneys, which are most used as 
excretory organs in temperate climates, are in those 
climates the most frequent seat of disease. The 
practical inference is that persons who are disposed 
to kidney disease should seek cold or hot climates 
and avoid temperate ones. We commend Dr. 
Dickinson’s work to the medical profession as a 
work very worthy their study and attention. 


The State of the Medical Profession in Great Britain 
and Ireland. By William Dale, M.D. (Dublin, 
Fannin & Co.) 

In the preface to this little volume we are given to 

understand that it was one of a number of essays 

sent in for a prize offered by the late Mr. Car- 
michael, of Dublin, for the best paper on the sub- 
ject. to which it is devoted. It does not contain 
much that will be new to the members of the 
medical profession in the United Kingdom. They 
groan under the weight of their medical institu- 
tions, and although much has been lately done to 
alleviate their pressure, there is much still to be done 
to liberate a liberal profession from legislative enact- 
ments, which are as mischievous to the advance- 
ment of medical science as they are oppressive 
to the practitioners of the medical art. The 
profession itself is quite unable to effect any 
change. The present Medical Council is as great 
an incubus on the profession as any of the 
individual corporations, and it is only when the 
Legislature of this country shall come to a right 
conviction of the relation of the State to medicine 
that any beneficial change can be hoped for. At 
present the Medical Council is an imperium in 
imperio, with more power for oppressing its mem- 
bers than any State Church, and until the Legisla- 
ture takes into its own hands the examination and 
licensing of medical men the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the medical profession will exist. 
When once the State cuts off all connexion with 
licensing and examining boards, consisting of 
bishops, universities, colleges of physicians and 
surgeons, and apothecaries’ companies, and insti- 
tutes one single final examination for all men 
intending to practise in the medical profession, the 


present outcry and contention will cease. What is | 
wanted is a medical Gladstone in the House of | 


Commons, who could expose the vices and errors 
of the present system and propose a disestablish- 
ment of the twenty or thirty medical corporations 
which by their constant quarrelling and opposition 
do more to keep down medical progress than all 
the rampant quackeries of the day. One of two 
things ought to be done: if the State thinks it right 
to license medical practitioners they should take 


the control of the licence and leave medical cor- | 


porations to themselves. If on the other hand the 
think medicine should be free, then let them take 
away from contending physicians and surgeons 
the right of granting licences altogether. The 
present system is a gross anomaly and unworthy a 
free and enlightened country. 

Thoughts of a Physician. (Van Voorst.) 
THESE “thoughts” are not necessarily medical 
thoughts. Nevertheless, they are undoubtedly sug- 

sted by the practice of medicine. They are, in 

t, a series of short moral essays, the result of 
thought pursued during leisure from active medical 
pursuits. No one can read them without feeling 
that the author is in earnest about the higher 
objects of life. These essays may perhaps be read 
where more sustained productions would not be 
tolerated. In medical reading the place for them 
would be the carriage-pocket, to be perused between 
the intervals of seeing one patient and another. 





CELTIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
: Dublin, Sept. 18, 1869. 
Signor Nigra has recently published in Paris 
an edition of the ‘Glosse Hibernice Veteres 
Codicis Taurinensis.’ Even after the edition by 
Whitley Stokes of the Turin Celtic, i.¢., in this 





case, Irish glosses, an edition which Signor Nigra! 
received too late to make use of for his own book | 
(vide his Preface, p. 3), I welcome this new edi-| 
tion of the Turin MS. by the illustrious Italian ; 
and I welcome it perhaps all the more, because | 
“nec semper csteroquin cum claro editore con- 
sentio.” (Preface, ibid.) From the divergence of 
opinion truth will ultimately emerge. 

The importance of the Celtic languages for gene- 
ral philological literature cannot be overrated, and 
any endeavour to bring out the old monuments of 
them, in their genuine shape, and elucidate them, | 
such as the present one of Signor Nigra, will be 
heartily accepted by all who wish to see the science 
of languages advance. 

As to the Codex Taurinensis itself, which was 
rescued, or rather the existing fragments of which 
were rescued, from perdition by Peyron, it is a 
vellum MS. of the ninth century, containing the 
Commentary of St. Jerome on St. Mark’s Gospel, 
in Latin, with interlinear glosses, partly in Latin, 
but chiefly in Old Irish. 

These glosses are, of course, highly interesting 
as being amongst the oldest monuments of the 
Celtic; and Signor Nigra has enhanced their value 
by his excellent commentary. In Signor Nigra’s 
long Preface—one of general interest for com- 
parative philology—he explains Irish phonetics, 
chiefly following Zeuss, Stokes and Ebel. 

On page 7 Signor Nigra notices the ‘‘ vis asso- 
nantise,” according to which a hard or soft vowel 
produces a similar or identical hard or soft vowel 
in the preceding or following syllable. This asso- 


cate the traces of the original Celtic heathendom, 
as when magus is glossed by druith. 

On the other hand, such words as gaim hiems 
(Gr. xetmwy, Skr. hima snow, haimanta winter) 
raise a probability that the original abode of the 
Celts was the same as that of the other Indo- 
Germans. (ét centum (Skr. sata), mis mensis (Skr. 
mdsa, mas), show that the elements of arithmetic 
and chronology are shared by the Celts with theother 
Indo-Germans. Words like athir pater (Skr: pitar), 
braéthiy frater (Skr. bhrdtar), necht neptis (Skr. 
naptri granddaughter), fedb vidua (Skr. vidhavd) 
leave no doubt that upon the whole the family 
arrangements are handed down to the Celts, as 
to the other Indo-Germans, from primeval times. 
Rig rex (Skr. rd@j) shows the identity of the funda- 
mental political institutions of the Indo-Germans, 
whilst tuath tribe = Oskan tovto, Umbrian tuta, 
tota, both of which mean “ civitas,” Gothic thiuda 
“gens,” seem to indicate a special connexion in 
the legal development of the Germanic and Italo- 
Celtic nations. (These last three words are not 
in Signor Nigra’s Preface.) Dia, deus (Skr. déva)} 
shows the fundamental unity of the Celtic religious 
notions with those of the other Indo-Germans 
(page 48). 

Signor Nigra’s Preface winds up with a disserta- 
tion on the origin of rhyme as a principle of poetical 
composition. He considers it, like Zeuss, and no 
doubt correctly, as due to the Celts. There are 
indeed stray traces of it in Greek, Latin and Old 
Norse, at a time when Gaulish or other Celtic 
influence is out of the question (“ unda sub undis 





nance may be of two kinds, either retrogressive or 
progressive. The first (called by Grimm “ umlaut,” 
by Zeuss “‘infectio”) is of frequent occurrence in 
the Germanic and Celtic languages. 

The second kind of assonance is the one known 


conventionally amongst comparative philologists 





as ‘‘ vowel harmony,” and is comparatively rare in 
Old Trish, as Signor Nigra observes (compare, how- 
ever, Whitley Stokes in Kuhn’s ‘ Beitriige,’ vol. ii., 
pages 326, 327), but almost universal in modern | 
Irish, where it is expressed by the rule—“ Broad | 
with broad and slender with slender.” Signor 
Nigra does not mention that this vowel harmony 
prevails widely in the Finnish, Turkish, Mongolian, 
Tungusian and Samoyedic families of languages, 
and is in part observable in the Dravidian family, 
namely, in Telugu, which circumstances show that 
this phenomenon arises from inherent psychological 
and physiological necessities, identically the same 
in various human races. On the same page Signor 
Nigra notices the power of the accent to destroy, 
and, as it were, to devour, the [preceding and] 
following syllables, as biwr ‘‘fero” from original 
BIRU (through BIURU). Signor Nigra ought to 
| have mentioned here, besides and before the com- 
| plicated cases, the more simple ones, in which the 
Old Irish abounds, as fer = Lat. vir, Lithuanian 
| wyr-as; fedb= Lat. vidua, Skr. vidhava. This 
power of the accent is shown also in the French 
| aviez = Lat. habebdtis, the English we had (sub- 
junctive) = Gothic hdbaidédima ; and outside the 
Indo-Germanic languages we frequently find the 
same thing in Hebrew, as compared with Arabic. 
Thus, for instance, Hebrew jiktlé, they may kill, 
= Arabic jaktuléna. Even in Lapponian, as com- 
pared with Finnish proper, Castrén has noticed 
the same development in his writing De accentis 
in lingua Lapponica vi et natura. So here too we 
have, apparently, a general law of human speech. 
But to return to Ireland. Besides the deep 
interests which the phonetical laws, displayed in 
the words quoted by Signor Nigra, cannot fail to 
elicit,—there is another consideration suggested 
by them, which he has not deemed it advisable to 
follow, but which strongly forces itself upon my 
mind, namely, the historical lessons which they 
convey. I will at present only instance two cases 
of this kind, viz. the loanwords contained in Irish, 
and secondly the old Indo-Germanic words, common 
to the Celtic and the other branches of the family. 
As to the first, such words as felsub philosophia, 
cretem credo, apgitir abecedarium, epistil epistola, 
testimin testimonium, show clearly the deep influ- 
ence of the Roman civilization in its Christian 
ecclesiastical form on Ireland. Deep, however, as 
this has been, it has not at all been able to eradi- 











labunda sonat,” Attius). But as a regular principle 
of poetical composition, the rhyme first ap in 
the hymns of the Milan Church of the fourth or 
fifth century, commonly attributed to St. Ambro- 
sius and St. Augustine. Milan is old Celtic territory. 
So it would appear as if the Celts, who have con- 
tributed so largely to the materials of medieval 
poetry, by communicating through the French 
trouvéres the Arthur stories to all Europe, have 
equally strongly affected the poetical forms of 
modern poetry. The supreme contempt till lately 
often widely evinced, and still entertained in cer- 
tain narrow circles, for the Celts, as being inferior 
to other European races, must give way before 
such facts. The old Teutonic alliteration is for- 
gotten amongst the Anglo-Saxons’ descendants ; 
the rhyme is a living principle of half their poetry. 
Beowulf, Widsid, Theodric, are empty names to 
most of us. But who does not know of Arthur 


Land Genevra, Tristan and Isot? 


This book of Signor Nigra is heartily to be 
recommended, not only to Celtic scholars, but— 
chiefly the Preface—to the literary world at large. 
Interlinear glosses, on a text in bad Latin, in an 
apparently uncouth tongue, look formidable, dry 
and hard; but underneath the hard shell is the 
soft kernel, the insight into the primeval history 
of nations, and into the hidden progressive march 
of civilization. C. Lorrner. 

COLOURED STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Portree, Isle of Skye, Sept. 14, 1869. 

Ir the following method of colouring stereo- 
scopic views is new, which, as far as I know, it 
is, I think it will interest your readers to be made 
acquainted with if. In the stereoscopic views, one 
image of the view is superposed on the other, and 
produces the effect of relief; and it occurred to me 
that the colours of the views might be made to 
combine. If we tinted one of the views with a 
transparent colour, such as a tint of cobalt blue, 
and the other with a tint of carmine or lake, we 
should have the combination of these colours. in 
the stereoscope, viz., a purple tint; and so with 
regard to the colours to produce the various shades 
of green, brown, &c. The colours thus employed 
produce remarkable effects by their transparency ; 
and to see a view first with one eye in one set of 
tints, and then with the other im a different set 
of tints, and then with both eyes to see a third and 
a differently-coloured picture, is an optical effect as 
instructive as it is amusing. We, im faet; combine 





the colours in the-eyes instead of the colour-cups. 
This is so very obvious a method of colouri 
stereoscopic views that I can hardly imagine 

has not been tried before, and yet I can searcely 
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that it has been, and that I should not have 
heard of it and seen some specimens of it. 
Henry James, Col. R.E. 








The Sixth Annual Session of the Female Medical 
Society will commence, at 4, Fitzroy Square, on 
the 1st of October. About eighty ladies have now 
entered as students at the Society’s College; and 
of these many are now settled in practice as lady 
midwives, and succeeding admirably. 

The following is a list of the successful candi- 
dates, with their ages, occupations, and the number 
of marks they obtained, who have been reported to 
the Science.and Art Department as entitled to the 
ten Whitworth Scholarships, of 1007. a year each : 
William H. Greenwood, aged 23, engineer, student 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, Manchester, 143 
marks,—Thomas A. Hearson, aged 23, engineer- 
student, Royal School of Naval Architecture, 137 
marks,—John Hopkinson, B.Sc., aged 19, student 
at Cambridge University, 184 marks,—Thomas S. 
Elgood, aged 24, mechanical engineer, Leicester, 
and Owens College, Manchester, 127 marks,— 
George A. Greenhill, aged 21, student at Christ’s 
Hospital Sehool and Cambridge University, 116 
marks,—John R. Brittle, aged 23, engineer, stu- 
dent at Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea, 
113 marks,—Thomas W. Philips, aged 23, student 
at the British School, Millwall, and Royal College 
of Science, Dublin, 100 marks,—Richard Sennett, 
aged 21, engineer-student at the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture, 98 marks,—Robert B. Buck- 
ley, aged 21, engineer-student at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, 97 marks,—Charles E. Leeds, aged 23, 
B.A. (Oxon.), student at Oxford University, 96 
marks, The highest number of marks was obtained 
by a student at a Mechanics’ Institution. The 
lowest successful by an Oxford University man. 
Both were of the same age. 

A Correspondent writes :— 

“ Kensington, Sept. 20, 1869. 

“Tn the Athenceum of September 18 an inquiry 
is made by Mr. J. S. George, of Nassau, N.P. 
Bahamas, relative to a green stone celt that he 
had procured in that island. I beg to inform that 
gentleman that some forty years ago, while resid- 
ing in the island of Jamaica, I became possessed 
of a similar implement, of about the same size, but 
scarcely so thick as that described. This was like- 
wise called a ‘thunderbolt,’ but its application was 
somewhat peculiar. It was kept in a large earthen- 
ware jar, as a charm, for the purpose of keeping— 
that great delicacy in a tropical climate—water 
cool, A short time since, I gave the celt to Prof. 
Busk. R. Hewarp.” 


Relating to scorpions, a Correspondent sends us 

the following :— 
“*September 18, 1869. 

“Tn your ‘Weekly Gossip’ of September 11 
I see a notice of scorpions. The returns show that 
832 persons were killed by scorpions and snakes, 
and 195 wounded. Now, I have watched the 
returns for twenty-five years in the North-Western 
Provinces of India, have constantly made inquiries, 
and have never yet seen a case of death by scor- 
pion bite. I have heard of two cases only, and they 
were both those of small children. I have seen 
many people bitten, or rather stung, by them ; and, 
although the swelling is very considerable and the 
pain great, yet in a day or two the wound is well. 
I have always used a little laudanum and oil, well 
rubbed in, with good effect. I should not have 
noticed the matter, were not the paragraph re- 
ferred to likely to lead to wrong impressions. The 
reports in India are most untrustworthy; and I 
have known three or four murders of women 
passed off as deaths by snake-bite. I also remem- 
ber two cases of female infanticide, in which the 
infants were said to have been similarly killed. 
Scorpions are seldom found unless sought for, and 
are not so common as is generally su A 
C. H.” 

The new Silk-Supply Association has been occu- 
pied with an interesting example of female devo- 
tedness. Mrs. Povall, a lady from the Cape of 
Good Hope, who has taken an interest in pro- 
moting silk culture as a remunerative household 
employment for females of the respectable classes 





in those Colonies, lately brought to the Associa- 
tion some Cape silk of very fine quality, but which, 
from being badly reeled, was of inferior price. The 
value of good reeling was pointed out to her, and 
the lady made up her mind and carried out a plan 
of going to Berlin and working as a reeler in a silk- 
factory. She has returned with good reeled silk, 
and is now preparing for her voyage to the Cape 
to instruct others in her valuable acquirement. 


A new emigrant element of American population 
is reported. The Californians, among other enter- 
prises, have engaged in silk culture; and, as the 
Chinese labourers do not come from the silk dis- 
tricts, but the coast, a large body of Japanese silk 
labourers has been imported. These phenomena 
of _— are well worthy of observation and 
record. 


Among hill establishments in India is to be the 
formation of a Government Botanical Garden at 
Shillong. 

It is not unworthy of remark that, while great 
and universal exhibitions in the Old World are 
considered by some as having nearly run their 
course, they are doing good work for our manu- 
facturers in new regions, In the late Exhibition at 
Santiago, in Chili, a contest took place of English 
and American reaping and agricultural machines, 
which has given English productions a high place 
in the estimation of the Southern agriculturists. 
An Industrial Exhibition for Peru was hastily got 
up last month, at Lima, and is considered very 
successful; while the superiority of English and 
American workmanship and ingenuity was again 
proved. The Peruvians are so pleased that they 
have decided on having another exhibition, on 
a grander scale, to be opened on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1870; and, for this purpose, the Government 
has issued a decree voting 50,000/. for the erection 
of a handsome building, which is to be finished by 
the 28th of July. Foreign exhibitors are to be 
invited. 

In consequence of the outbreak this year of the 
volcano Izalco, on the isthmus of Central America, 
the Government of Salvador sent a scientific expe- 
dition to report on the ravages of the eruption. 
The Commissioners, Messrs. Dorat and Bonilla, 
besides geological specimens, brought back with 
them some archeological objects, found in the 
grave of an aborigine on the Lassas Hacienda, in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Izalco, and pre- 
sented by Mrs. Transito Castillo de Barrientos. 
They include an arch, of fine hewn stone, manu- 
factured by the natives prior to the conquest; an 
instrument made of porphyry, and highly polished ; 
two small jars, of fine alumine, of different sizes, 
painted in colours still bright. Other contributions 
were a leaden plate, with inscriptions in ancient 
characters, discovered by the Rev. Miguel Rosalos 
in the ruins of the Temple of Santa Isabel, in Meji- 
canos of Sansonate, and some ancient coins (?), 
said to have formed part of the treasure of the 
Temple. Various fragments of obsidian were col- 
lected, from which the ancient inhabitants manu- 
factured their arrows and cutting tools and 
instruments prior to the conquest. These and 
the specimens of natural history were collected 
as the beginning of a Museum in Salvador, which 
the President is expected to encourage. 











PINE ARTS 
—o—= 
PICTURES AND PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Sept. 18, 1867. 
A few quiet days at Brixen in the Tyrol, out of 


the great stream of English tourists, who rush- 


past it at a respectful distance, enable me to 
gather the latest impressions of works of Art, 
which, having looked at over and over again for 
the last thirty years, I may be permitted, perhaps, 
to say something about. During that period picture 
galleries have, for the most part, undergone great 
revolutions, names of high note have been banished 
to the limbo of the unknown, subjects have been 
hanged, and someti also the sex of the party 
represented. A conscientious sense of duty has 
vanquished the vanity-so often found in high places, 
modesty has taken the place of presumption, and 








a confession of ignorance paved the way to real 
knowledge. As the able editor of the present Cata- 
logue of the Musée Royal de Belgique, M. Fétie, 
well remarks—“ to know what is wrong is worse 
than knowing nothing.” 

In 1839 the Brussels Gallery contained 251 pic- 
tures by known artists, and 88 by unknown ones ; 
at present it contains 328 pictures by known artists, 
and 66 by unknown ones, so that the director has 
no great reason to complain, as he does in his 
preface, that the unknown “are numerous in our 
gallery,” for they are not so numerous as they 
were thirty years ago when I firat knew it. The 
collection then consisted of Flemish and Dutch 
pictures, with a few Italian, and a very few Spanish. 
The Italian schools were very imperfectly repre- 
sented, and so they are now. The increase has been 
chiefly in the Flemish pictures; it is in these and 
in the German schools that the majority of the 
unknown are also found. 

In drawing the line between ancient and modern 
schools, M. Fétis has not been very consistent ; 
he fixes on the 16th century as the line of demarca- 
tion, assigning to the ancient schools the period 
from the 14th to the 16th century, and to the 
modern schools the period from the 16th tothe 
17th, yet he places Peter Breughel, called d’Enfer, 
who was born in the latter half of the 16th century, 
and died in the first half of the 17th, among the 
ancient schools, and John Breughel, called de 
velours, who was born only two years later, and 
died twelve years before the former, he places in 
the modern schools. Possibly M. Fétis may have 
been influenced in this instance more by the style 
than the date. In 1842 the gallery at Brussels 
passed from the hands of the Commune to those 
of the State: its fortune may then be said to have 
been made, for what the city could not do the 
Government willingly undertook, and from that 
time it has rapidly increased. It was then no longer 
le Musée de Bruxelles, but le Musée de Belgique— 
the National Gallery of a flourishing and indus- 
trious little State. Among the works of Art in 
consequence added to it may be mentioned the 
‘Adam and Eve’ of Hubert and Jean van Eyck, 
which had for many years been concealed from view 
in a closet in the sacristy of Saint-Bavon. These 
figures cost the State, in cash, 50,000 francs, to be 
expended in painted windows for the church, besides 
other conditions. The ecclesiastics drove a hard 
bargain with the Government on this occasion, 
true to the character which they have for ages ac- 
quired. ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ by Jean van 
Eyck, was purchased from the widow of its former 
possessor for 12,000 francs. Two portraits, by 
Memlinc, of Guillaume Moreel, Bourgmestre of 
the city of Bruges, and his wife, were purchased 
in 1851 for the sum of 4,950 francs. The two 
magnificent pictures by Thierry Bouts, sometimes 
called Stuerbout, representing events, perhaps 
mythical, in the history of the Emperor Otho the 
Third, were obtained in 1861 at the price of 30,000 
francs. It is well worth an excursion to Brussels 
to see them. The fine portrait by Rembrandt 
(No. 277) was purchased by the city of Brussels, 
in 1841, for 15,000 francs: it was a memorable 
instance of the liberality of the city, and is worthy 
of record also as the last of its efforts to enrich its 
own gallery. As the visitor passes through the 
principal apartment, a pair of soft, round and very 
full eyes, look at him with a loving gaze, and 
follow him about everywhere, but whose eyes they 
were, or who painted them, has long been a subject of 
serious dispute. The picture is known as ‘‘la jeune 
Anglaise,” another motive why our fellow country- 
men should notice it. This young lady has acquired, 
in former days, the name of Elizabeth Arundell 
Surrey, of the noble family of the Earls of Norfolk, 
and the painter’s name was set down in the Cata- 
logue as Giorgione. But subsequently all this was 
found to be wrong. The name of a former possessor, 
on the back of the picture, had been taken for the 
name of the young lady in front, who was thought 
to be no young lady at all, but a youth of the male 
sex, and the ascription to Giorgione a mere fancy. 
“Tf,” says M. Fétis, “we carefully regard the ar- 
rangement of the dress, the ensemble will 
to belong rather to a male portrait than a female 
one; but we may be mistaken.” Truly I think 
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M. Fétis is mistaken. The dress seemed to me rather 
that of a female than a male, and touching the 
soft, loving eyes, there cannot, methinks, be two 
opinions. The face is that of a young female, and 
the picture is by a pupil of Giorgione, probably 
Alessandro Bonvicino el Moretto of Brescia. The 
two small portraits, of an oval form (Nos. 281, 282), 
at one time ascribed to Titian, are evidently by 
Tintoretto, represent either the son and the father 
—the former standing erect, the latter seated— 
or they may be two portraits of the same person 
in early and in later life. The elderly portrait 
is like that of Jacopo Robusti himself, and the 
ounger is so like the elder—the difference of some 
orty years being taken into account—that I cannot 
but think they were intended for the same indi- 
vidual: in form and size and colouring they corre- 
spond exactly, and were evidently painted together. 
Tintoretto lived to the advanced age of eighty-two ; 
he is here represented as about seventy, and the 
younger portrait looks like thirty. It would be 
interesting to get at the history of these two 
pictures, they were sent from Paris to Brussels in 
1802, in the first lot of works of Art assigned to 
the city by the central Government in Paris, and 
were described in the list as two Venetian pictures 
of oval form by an unknown artist. Among the 
*¢ Mattres Inconnus” of the Italian school of the 
16th century, is a very interesting work represent- 
ing the Madonna, the Child and Saint John, it is 
evidently a Florentine picture, and has a certain 
Raffaelesque character. It was among the pictures 
sent from Paris in 1802, and was then described as 
a copy after Leonardo da Vinci. On the left side 
of the stone on which the Madonna is seated are 
the letters “M.A.” None of the wiseacres who 
have written on this picture have been able, says 
M. Feétis, to discover the author’s name. To me it 
seems a very simple matter: the picture has the 
manner of Albertinelli, and the M. is, no doubt, 
put for Mariotto—Mariotto Albertinelli. I have 
said enough for the present about the National 
Gallery of Belgium, and will next notice a few 
other galleries; but before I do, I would fain 
throw out a hint to the Government of Belgium, 
that it would do well to unite the gallery at Ant- 
werp to that in the metropolis. Antwerp can well 
afford to give up its pictures by Rubens there located, 
seeing that the finest works of that greatest of all 
masters, excepting the Italian schools, would still 
remain in its churches as an attraction to visitors. 

To those ambitious critics who like to exer- 
cise their judgment in the discrimination of early 
German and Flemish masters, who have now no 
other distinctive title than the inglorious cognomen 
of unbekannt, the collection of pictures in the Mu- 
seum Wallraf-Richartzin Cologne will afford a rich 
and rare entertainment. It is much to be regretted 
that so many of those artists of eminence in their 
day were as simple-minded ny oe d were talented, 
and in the meekness of their hearts supposed that 
the world would never forget their names so long 
as it possessed their works. If fame be any consola- 
tion to departed souls, and we have Dante’s autho- 
rity that it is, then both they and we have been losers 
through their meekness ; and though, after the rise 
of the modern schools, their works were neglected, 
yet the lovers of Art now turn to them with admi- 
ration, and would fain recall, when too late, some 
positive data to satisfy their conjectural curiosity. 
In the absence of such, connoisseurs have been con- 
strained to content themselves with the titles of 
great works, and thus we recognize ‘‘ Der Meister 
der Lyversberg’schen Passion,” and ‘‘Der Meister 
vom Tode der Maria,” and wherever similar works 
are found they are ascribed to these nameless mas- 
ters. Cologne is the metropolis of ancient Art in 
Germany, and the glories of the earliest school of 
German painting are associated with the perfection 
of German architecture. 

Before the daysof Meister Wilhelm (1358—1380) 
and those of Meister Stephan (1420—1460) nothing 
positive is known about names. Artists there were 
for centuries before, and remains of their works still 
exist ; but their history is involved in a nameless 
obscurity. Lord Lindsay mentions a certain Hans 
of Cologne, but nothing is there known of his works. 
In a publication by Von Merlo (Nachrichten von 
dem Leben und den Werken Kolnischer Kiinstler, 





Kéln, 1852) there is an account of one Johann, 
Meister der Sohn des Dombaumeister Arnold, who 
flourished in 1301—1311. I once asked Herr Ram- 
boux, the former Conservator of the Museum, about 
this individual, and he said he had never heard of 
him. I thought that was enough, for Herr Ramboux 
was a very high authority in ancient Art, and had 
obtained a distinguished reputation by his artistic 
researches, In fact, even as regards the Masters 
Wilhelm and Stephen, there is something, if not 
mythical, at least uncertain; they have more than 
once changed names and works, and their individu- 
ality is always according to the latest researches of 
Art-historians and archeologists. In the ‘ Limbur- 
ger Chronik’ (1380) Meister Wilhelm is spoken 
of as the best painter in Germany; the altar-picture 
with shutters, No. 40, representing the Madonna 
and Child, between St. Catherine of Alexandria and 
Sta. Barbara, is now given to him, on what autho- 
rity does not appear, except on conjecture, which, the 
Catalogue quaintly informs us, “has not hitherto 
been placed in doubt.” It is a very beautiful picture 
of the Cologne school, and when I first saw it, some 
twenty years ago, I thought it not unlike the works 
ascribed to Master Stephen. The work by Master 
Wilhelm on which most stress used to be laid is the 
‘Crucifixion’ with figures at the sides, in St. Castor’s 
Church at Coblentz; the work is in a niche above 
the monument of Cuno of Falkenstein, Archbishop 
of Treves, 1388. At the foot of the cross, with the 
pastoral staff in his hand, kneels the Archbishop him- 
self, in prayer, and his portrait has some resemblance 
to the effigy on his tomb ; the expression of his face 
is of the placid kind, and the figures in general 
partake of the same character, so prevalent in the 
school of Cologne. At this time the ‘Dom Bild’ in 
the Cathedral at Cologne used also to be assigned 
to Master William ; it is now given to Master Ste- 
phen, and this, it would seem, on the authority of 
Albrecht Durer, who in 1521 made a journey to 
Cologne, and jotted down in his note-book that, 
visiting the Cathedral, he caused the picture to be 
uncovered ‘‘ which Meister Steffen zu Kiln had 
made.” 

The traditional name may have been the correct 
one, but probably the great chief of the Upper 
German, or Ober-Deutsche, school was not very curi- 
ous about names. Whether, however, it was Master 
William or Master Stephen who painted the famous 
picture of ‘ The Adoration of the Kings,’ with side- 
figures on the volets, is a matter of little moment. 
Repeated contemplation of this great work has 
always confirmed my first impressions, and con- 
vinced me that it fully merits the reputation it has 
acquired as the chef-d’cuvre of the Cologne school. 
The figures on the right of the central picture are 
very noble indeed, and the colouring is rich and 
glorious. It would be a grand work of Art for any 
period. Stephen’s family-name was Lochner, or 
Loethener ; for here the learned are also divided, 
as likewise touching his circumstances ; according 
to some authorities he possessed property in Cologne, 
as it is to be hoped that he did; according to others 
he was suffered to die in indigence, and even in an 
hospital—his history, whether in this respect mythi- 
cal or real, thus forming the reverse of that of 
Memlinc, whose pictorial career, according to the 
popular account, began in an hospital and ended in 
poverty, but who, on the authority of the archives 
of Bruges, lived and died in that city as one of its 
notables. 

There is a most exquisite little picture in the 
Museum at Cologne (No. 118), given to Meister Ste- 
phen,—‘ The Madonna seated within an Arbour 
of Roses’: it is a perfect gem in its way ; I used to 
regard it once as the glory of the collection ; but 
then the collection was smaller than it is now, and 
did not possess those grand works which have since 
made it so famous. The Madonna is in a blue drap- 
ery, and theChild sits on her knees holding an apple. 
Angels support the curtain-like hangings at the 
corners of the picture ; others are praying behind 
the Virgin’s seat, and others are playing musical 
instruments in front, while God the Father looks 
complacently down from his place in the clouds, 
the Holy Ghost hovering, as a dove, at his breast. 

The pictures of the ‘‘Altkilnische Schule,” properly 
so called, number in this collection 107, of which 
78 are given to Meister Wilhem and his school, the 





remainder to Meister Stephen and his followers, 
In the subsequent period, from 1430 to 1550, thig 
old Cologne school came under the influence of the 
Van Eycks: to this class belong the ‘‘ Master of 
the Lyversberg Passion,” eight of whose remarkable 
works are here, and the ‘‘ Master of the Death of 
Maria,” by whom there is a triptych and a Cruci- 
fixion, the former representing the Madonna, with 
figures of the donator’s family on the volets. The 
entire number of these pictures is 207, and they are 
all unbekannt—none of the artists’ names are 
known. The study of the Cologne school, begun 
in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, may be advan- 
tageously followed up by an examination of the 
pictures in the side cabinets of the Pinacothek at 
Munich. It will be seen that the artists of this 
school were very numerous, and, though they all 
agree in certain characters, have yet distinctive 
features. There is the same refined feeling, the 
same serenity of expression, the same softness, and 
often plumpness, in the figures, the same cheerful 
colouring, with a peculiar tone in the shadows, ap- 
proaching to a bluish black. In the pictures assigned 
to Master William and his school there is generally 
a greater depth of colour, and perhaps less con- 
ventionality than in those of Master Stephen: his 
saints are jolly fellows with round, rosy, rubicund 
physiognomies, indicative of good living and perfect 
contentment. 

The period of Art which preceded the Cologne 
school properly so called, is now named the Byzan- 
tinisch-Romanische Epoche ; but this is putting the 
cart before the horse ; for the Roman preceded the 
Byzantine. Both in painting and architecture in 
Germany, and especially in Cologne, the More Ro- 
mano is the starting-point of their history. The 
earliest attempts in Art of which remains still exist 
show a rude imitation of the Roman manner, as in 
certain mosaics, and in the wall-paintings in the 
crypt of Sta. Maria in Capitolio; also the figures 
painted on slabs of slate in the Church of Sta. 
Ursula, in which the outlines are broad and strong, 
and are filled in with darkish colour. Illustrations 
of this style will be found on the ground-floor in 
the Museum at Cologne, along with others of the 
Tedesco- Byzantine school, passing into the Cologne 
school, the culminating point of which is seen in 
the works attributed to Master Stephen; then follow 
the works of those nameless artists who introduced 
more or less of the manner of the Van Eycks, of 
Memline, and of the Van der Weydens ; and thus 
the early history of German Art is pretty fully 
developed. But for Rogier Van der Weyden himself 
we must return to the gallery at Brussels. 

H. C. BaRLow. 





SIR BRIAN TUKE. 
Sept. 21, 1869. 

‘Your Correspondent asks for particulars respect- 
ing Sir Brian Tuke. He was Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, and in 1525 Secretary to Cardinal Wolsey. 
In 1528, being one of the king’s secretaries, he 
was sent Ambassador to the King of France, with 
Bishop Cuthbert Tunstall. J. Bale says he wrote 
observations on Chaucer, and a Chronicle against 
Polydore Vergil: Leland says, “ Anglice linguze 
eloquentia mirificus.” In 1533 he was sheriff of 
Essex. In February, 1540, King Henry the Eighth 
granted him the manor of South Weald, Essex, and 
the rectory for the sum of 8831. 6s. 8d., to hold im 
capite by the twentieth part of a knight’s fee. The 
two co-heiresses of John Lord Marney (who died 
1525) sold the manor of Layer Marney, Essex, to 
Sir Brian Tuke in 1525. Sir Henry, afterwards 
Lord, Marney commenced a stately pile at Layer 
Marney, c. 1520. The noble gateway only remains ; 
but this exhibits, in a very interesting manner, indi- 
cations of Italian influence in its terra cotta orna- 
ments, &c. 

Sir Brian Tuke was ‘‘ Master of the Postes,” and 
thus explains the reasons why the mails were not 
sent quicker: “‘The King’s Grace hath no moo 
ordinary postes, ne of many days hathe had, but 
between London and Calais. For, sir, ye know well 
that except the hackney-horses betwene Gravsende 
and Dovour, there is no such usual conveyance in 
post for men in this realme as in the accustomed 
places of France and other parties; ne men can 
keepe horses in redynes withoute som way to bere 
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the charges ; but when placarde be sent for suche 
cause (to order the immediate forwards of some 
State packet) the constables many tymes be fayne 
to take horses oute of plowes and cartes, wherein can 
be no extreme diligence.” 

Sir Brian Tuke died October 26, 1545. He then 
held the manor of Layer Marney, near Park Mes- 
sing, the manor of Thorp and Eastlee in South- 
church, and lands in Navestock, Kelvedon Hatch, 
Hornchurch and Havering. He had three sons— 
Maximilian, Charles, George—and three daugh- 
ters—Elizabeth (wife of Sir R. Scott), Alianor (wife 
of John Maynard, of London), and Mary (wife of 
George Touchet, Lord Audley). Maximilian and 
Charles, according to Morant, both died without 
issue, the latter the 29th of March, 1547. George, 
the third son, then twenty-three years old, suc- 
ceeded, and married Margaret, daughter of W. 
Morice, of Chipping Ongar. 

Lower, in his ‘ Patronymica Britannica,’ says 
the name Tuke or Tooke is of doubtful origin. 
The family are said to have sprung from the 
Sieur de Touque, whose ancient barony in Nor- 
mandy was written in charters Touqua. In Domes- 
day Book, persons are mentioned bearing the 
baptismal names of Toc, Tocho, Tochi and Toka, as 
well as the patronymic form, Godric Tokeson. The 
name may be from At-Hoke, implying the residence 
of the first bearer of the name on an elevated spot. 
The Tookes of Hurston Clays, Sussex, of Herts, 
Dorset, &c. (descendants of that house), have em- 
ployed this orthography from the sixteenth century. 

A contemporary portrait of Sir Brian on panel 
was bought by a descendant, in an old shop at 
Chelmsford, a few years ago. It had this motto, 
ror Puxn, por ruxn (“thy life, my gain”); the 
latter word a pun on the name. The arms of Tuke 
were, ‘‘ Per pale indented, azure and gules, three 
lions passant gardant, or, a mullet for difference.” 
In 1866, sixty-three so-called Holbeins were sent 
to the National Portrait Exhibition: of these about 
one-sixth were genuine. It is certainly curious that 
there should be so many portraits of Sir Brian 
by Holbein. Respecting other Holbeins, it is very 
important to remember that Mr. W. H. Black’s 
discovery of his will settles the death of the artist 
as having taken placein 1543. Until this discovery 
in 1861, many portraits painted since that date 
were ascribed to him. Mr. Wornun, in his account 
of ‘The Life and Works of Hans Holbein,’ sepa- 
rates with great care his genuine works from those 
wrongly ascribed to him. In the appendix he gives 
a very useful list of the works of Art belonging to 
Henry the Eighth at the time of his death in 1547. 
Holbein’s paintings were executed from sketches. 
A vast number of these still remain, though the 
paintings in oil executed from them are no longer 
to be found. JOHN Piaq@or, jun. 





PAINTED GLASS AND FRESCOES. 
Salisbury, Sept. 18, 1869. 

Wits reference to the paragraph at p. 377 of the 
Atheneum, commenting on a recent act of van- 
dalism committed at Clonmore Church, Baltinglas, 
by the wanton destruction of the Stopford memorial 
window, I wish to draw attention to the necessarily 
fragile character of such memorials. 

Stained or painted glass is attractive in itself, 
and, if done in a good style of art, may prove a 
welcome adornment to any building ; but as avehicle 
for lasting memorials it is a sad delusion. At Folke- 
stone, in Kent, the worthy vicar seeks subscriptions 
towards a contemplated memorial window in 
honour of Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, a native of that place: when applied 
to, I dissented on the ground of this very objection. 

It seems to me to be no real compliment to raise 
an esto perpetua in such fragile material ; however 
beautiful, the investment is not secure. I have 
nothing to say against coloured windows per se, 
but it seems well to point out the insecurity of such 
an application of public funds: it is a mere delusion 
and a snare: millions are spent in this way, on 
objects which might be destroyed in an hour. 

Fresco would seem open to the same objection— 
it does not suit our climate. The chapter-house of 
Salisbury Cathedral has been most beautifully re- 
stored, but your readers will regret to learn that 
the frescoes are peeling. I am given to understand 





that the painted decorations of the entire area must 
go, with the sole exception of two bays, protected 
by a backing of slate: the damp appears to be 
rising all round. A. H. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

OnE of the oldest and most esteemed members 
of the Royal Academy died at the beginning of 
the last week. The contemporary and friend of 
Chantrey and of Turner, Mr. George Jones, lived 
long in the enjoyment of an association with the 
most distinguished artists and other persons of his 
time. When in middle age, he was a most active 
member of an institution, in which he filled the 
office of Keeper with an amount of zeal and efficiency 
that set that mark on the student’s character, which 
the duties of the office, properly understood, imply 
the formation of. Few men have passed away who, 
like him, in consequence of the urbanity and kind- 
liness with which he discharged the functions as- 
signed to him, secured the respect and affection of 
his students. While eminently conservative in all 
that tended to maintain the constitution and laws 
of the Royal Academy, he omitted no means of 
improving and of assimilating the discipline of the 
Academy with that pursued in similar institutions 
on the Continent. To that end he sought the means 
which foreign travel would lend in the prosecution 
of his aim. Though for some time in failing health, 
his enthusiasm for his art was undiminished, the 
pencil having been almost to the last continuously 
in hand; while his mind, ever alive to any and 
every thing that pertained to his profession, received 
fresh impulse from every source for thought and 
remark. Mr. Jones, for some time previously to 
being appointed Keeper, held the office of Librarian 
to the Royal Academy, in which he was succeeded 
by his esteemed brother Academician, Mr. Solomon 
Hart. 


The obituary of the 17th inst. states the death, 
on that day, of Mr. George F. Rosenberg, Asso- 
ciate of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
an artist. of considerable ability, who proved his 
powers by changing his earlier style of art, which 
dealt with mountain scenery and its adjuncts, for 
another, which was peculiar and distinet from the 
former, and dealt with pools of water lying still and 
shining, with banks of rich sward and overhung by 
heavy foliage. His works had of late tended to 
mannerism ; but were always pleasant. He was 
regarded as possessed of sufficient elasticity of mind 
to deliver himself from narrow grooves of treatment 
and subject. 

Mr. Woolner’s statue of Lord Palmerston for 
Westminster will be erected on its proper site as 
soon as the return of Mr. Layard from Italy permits 
completion of the needful arrangements. 


The arrival of Mr. Holman Hunt at Jerusalem 
will, we trust, soon allow us to announce his pro- 
gress with an important work. 


Mr. Henry O’Neil has produced a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Modern Art in England and France’ 
(Chapman & Hall). 

The Hospital Hall, at St. Bartholomew’s, has 
lately been profusely gilded and decorated, and 
the lay governors have given the use of it for the 
dinner of the Old Bartholomew students, on the 
1st of October. The Medical Times remarks that 
the old Bartholomew’s men “ will see the quinine 
and sarsaparilla that ought to have been prescribed 
by the dressers spread over the walls of the dining- 
room.” This criticism is equally “saucy” and 
professional. 

Among the comparatively few remains of ancient 
Art in Cornwall was, as we are sorry to write, the 
curious cross of Trewhella, St. Hilary. This relic 
of a distant antiquity was wilfully, it is said, de- 
stroyed not long since. Legal inquiries into the 
origin of the mischief may serve to save other 
relics, 

Lord Clarendon, the present proprietor of Kenil- 
worth Castle, is causing works of a rather extensive 
nature to be executed among the ruins of that 

lace, with a view of preventing its further decay. 

ese operations embrace the Great Hall, Leices- 
ter’s buildings, and portions of the external walls. 





being reinstated rather than restored. With these 
works excavations have been carried on, and have 
revealed certain passages, cellars and chambers, 
which had been concealed by the débris of the 
upper portions of the buildings. 

The Sabloniere Hotel in Leicester Square, well 
known in connexion with Hogarth’s house, “The 
Golden Head,” which supplied the northern half 
to the restaurant in question, has been sold for 
building materials and will soon be destroyed, and, 
with it the last, as we believe, metropolitan relic 
of the artist. We mentioned, not long ago, the at 
least temporary safety of his little villa at Chiswick, 
which was reported to bein danger. Something ought 
to be done to preserve the latter residence from the 
fate of the former ; if no steps are taken to prevent 
the destruction of this house the painter’s tomb 
alone will, ere long, be his sole memorial. 


Jean Pierre Dantan, generally known as Dantan 
jeune, has died in Paris, in his sixty-ninth year. 
He obtained considerable reputation as a sculptor, 
his principal works consisting of grotesque figures 
of well-known characters. His travesties of Berton, 
Vernet, Paganini, Rubini, Vestris, Frederic Le- 
maitre and Arnal, with those he executed in 
England of Wellington, Brougham and D’Orsay, 
preserve in caricature admirable likenesses. His 
more serious works included a statue of Boieldieu, 
now in Rouen, one of Adelaide Kemble, and one 
of Rose Chéri, with busts of Grisi, Cherubini and 
Thalberg. 

Mr. Rejlander has taken a photographic portrait 
of Mr. Gustave Doré. The portraits of the illus- 
trator of Dante and Cervantes, which have been 
scattered over Europe, are commonplace. In this, 
by Mr. Rejlander, we get a characteristic presen- 
tation of the man: thoughtful, the head cast back, 
and the fine brow, and general outline brought out 
in an exceedingly happy distribution of light and 
shade. 

The exhibition of some of Gustave Doré’s pic- 
tures in New York has excited the praise of the 
critics. ‘ Jephtha’s Daughter’ is, perhaps, the most 
highly esteemed, and a wish is expressed that the 
whole collection may be retained in America. 

From New York we further hear that Robertson 
is painting the portrait of Rip van Winkle Jeffer- 
son; Lumley is striving to make hop-grounds (in 
a picture) look as pleasant as vineyards—an easy 
task; and that the French colony in the city are 
gratified by the Emperor having conferred la croix 
on Constant Mayer, who has so long resided among 
them. 


The equestrian statue of Don Bernardo O’Higgins, 
one of the liberators of Chili, was to be inaugurated 
at Santiago de Chili on the 18th of this month, the 
anniversary of Chilian independence. The cost, 
3,000/., was raised by public subscription, and the 
rs was executed by M. Camille Belleuse, of 

aris. 


A discovery made in demolishing an old house 
in Strasburg, of a portion of an antique bas-relief 
on @ pavement-stone, is supposed to confirm the 
alleged fact of the diffusion of foreign forms of 
worship among the Gauls. On the stone there 
appears a divine figure, all but undraped, bearded, 
of imposing features, and with double pairs of wings. 
A key is in his left, a sceptre in his right hand. 
Behind him is a lion passant. At each foot is a 
vase or bowl, overturned. That at the right foot 
is broken; a serpent issues from the fragments, 
wreathing itself round the handle. The style is 
vigorous, yet not ungraceful. The work is conjec- 
tured to be of the time of the Antonines. The 
divine figure is supposed to be that of the tutelary 
divinity of the house which was formerly on the 
site. savants are divided between Mithra 
and Eon, as here represented. The prevailing 
opinion is for the latter, as traces of his worship 
are said, by French archeologists, to be found as 
far west as the British Isles. 

One of the interesting illustrations of ancient 
customs which is supplied by the recently-discovered 
wall-painting at Pompeii refers to the mode of 
arranging the velum, or veil, over the amphitheatre. 
At Pompeii, if not elsewhere, it appears to have 
extended over the upper rows of seats only, and 
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Some of the doorways, windows and fireplaces are 
not, as by some is supposed, over the arena. Several 
antique amphitheatres retain blocks of stone in- 
serted into the outer surfaces of the walls, and 
intended, it would seem, to sustain poles on which 
the screens were stretched. Painters will remember 
that M. Géréme made careful inquiries into this 
subject ere he completed his famous picture, ‘ The 
Gladiators,’ which displayed one mode of placing 
the velum. 

Five thousand pounds have been subscribed 
towards the restoration of the choir of Salisbury 
Cathedral, which, as we noted some weeks since, is 
desired as a memorial of the late Bishop. 15,000J. 
is the amount of the estimate for the entire work 
in question, which will be intrusted to Mr. G. G. 
Scott. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—+— 

Gtose.—‘ Progress,’ the new comedy with which 
on Saturday last the Globe re-opened, is a not very 
successful attempt at adaptation. Mr. Robertson, to 
whom it is due, is happier as an original dramatist 
than as a translator. His pictures of English society 
are natural and life-like, but his endeavours to 
clothe French characters in an English garb are 
less satisfactory. In essaying to fit for the English 
stage ‘Les Ganaches,’ the subtle and ingenious 
comedy of M. Sardou, he has been altogether ill- 
advised. No modern French comedy offers greater 
difficulty to anadapter than this. By taking the main 
interest, which is the gem, and placing it in a 
new setti a satisfactory work might possibly 
But an effort to anglicize cha- 





‘5? 
be obtained. 
racters so essentially French that nothing in 
England answers to them, is a niistake of judg- 
ment. Life in a French chateau is as unlike that 
in an English country-house as life in a wigwam. 
Intimacies of the kind upon which the superstruc- 
ture of ‘ Les Ganaches’ rests, are impossible in this 
country. In certain districts of France there is a 
noblesse which is wholly dissociated from Paris. Sue- 
cessive changes of government have contributed 
to augment the number of those who shun the 
capital, and instances, such as are described in 
‘Les Ganaches,’ of men of noblest family, who 
have grown up in a little court of their own, around 
which cling fossilized remnants of feudalism, are 
not uncommon. In England nothing except poverty, 
business, or some similar cause, keeps a man of 
family from an occasional visit to London. It is 
absurd to imagine a cause, political or otherwise, 
strong enough to make a man forswear the capital. 
Every form of interest, religious, political, social, 
has its centre in London, and men whom one form 
would repel are solicited by another. The curious 
transmitters of old modes of faith and loyalty, 
whom M. Sardou has satirized under the name 
of ‘Les Ganaches,’ seem colourless when trans- 
ferred to England. It is easy, nevertheless, to see 
why the play recommended itself to Mr. Robert- 
son. It is free from the crucial difficulty of French 
dramas, since its plot is thoroughly moral. Its 
method, moreover, approaches very nearly that of 
Mr. Robertson himself, who loves to exhibit a 
flower of tenderness and love in the midst of 
a waste of selfishness and cynicism. 

A young girl, daughter of a mother of noble 
birth, who has contracted a mésalliance, is, when 
an orphan, received back into the family which had 
shown itself relentless to her mother. Once entered, 
she proves the light of the house. Her grandfather 
and her cousin, one middle-aged, the other almost a 
centenarian, are conservatives, to whom every form 
of change or innovation is intolerable. To both 
she becomes dear; the younger indeed, spite of his 
fifty years, dreams of marriage with her. She 
unfortunately has, during her early life, which was 
passed among strangers, formed intimacies and 
friendships she is not now disposed to forego. 
When a young engineer is seen surveying the house 
through which a contemplated railroad is likely 
to pass, the suspicions of some of the inmates’ are 
aroused. When the same man is found in intima te 
communication with the heroine, who has known 
him in her earlier years, and is, indeed, in love 
with him, a storm sueceeds. The intruder is treated 








with contumely and driven from the house. After 
his banishment, the heroine falls into an illness 
so serious that in time her life is held on the frailest 
tenure. To sooth the dying girl, and give hera 
chance of recovery, she is assured that her lover 
has proposed for her and has been accepted. Acci- 
dent brings her into the presence of the engineer, 
and @ curious scene of love-making follows. The 
maiden, bold in the assurance that proposals have 
been made for her hand and accepted, is deliciously 
naive and tender in her avowals. The man, sur- 
prised at first, and nota little confused, has sense 
enough to appreciate the value of the treasure he 
has unconsciously acquired, and ere the end of the 
scene demonstrates an ardour equal to that of 
the woman who to appearance has flung herself at 
his feet. Thus the mock engagement, invented to 
flatter the girl, becomes, to the great annoyance of 
her hosts, real. Appeals to the honour and gene- 
rosity of her aristocratic guardians are in the end 
successful, and a second mésalliance in the family 
is consummated, but this time with the consent of 
its head. 

In the daring scene of love-making between the 
heroine and her engineer lover the interest of the 
piece is centered. The scene is clever, but ticklish, 
and requires most careful treatment from author 
and actor. A trifle would turn the scale on the 
side of absurdity. In the hands of Miss Foote, 
whose representations of sentiment, tenderness and 
pathos are always excellent, it was safe. It awoke, 
accordingly, an enthusiasm in the audience suf- 
ficient to render almost acceptable the clumsy 
and ill-executed situations and dialogue which 
followed. 

Mr. Robertson has been quite unsuccessful in 
his attempt to give an English aspect to the eccen- 
trie types of provincial French society M. Sardou 
has preserved. A marquis, an adherent of the 
Bourbons, who refuses to acknowledge any govern- 
ment but that on behalf of which his family had 
suffered during the Reign of Terror, and whoregards 
as a usurper each successive occupant of the French 
throne, is poorly represented by an Englishman 
who throws up a commission in the Guards to 
rusticate on his own estate. The Radicalism of an 
English doctor appears meaningless eccentricity 
beside the Republicanism of a Frenchman who 
resigned his post in the army when Bonaparte 
became Emperor. Each character in the play 
loses in the process of transference. One character, 
indeed, in which Mr. Robertson has endeavoured 
to reconcile the principal features of two of the 
dramatis persone of ‘ Les Ganaches,’ was so un- 
natural and unpleasant as to be altogether intoler- 
able to the audience. Of M. Sardou’s gallery of 
eccentricities, two only were successfully repro- 
duced. In Lord Mompesson the venerable Duc 
de La Rochepéans found an adequate successor, 
and Miss Myrnie preserved unchanged the features 
and attributes of the dévote Rosalie de Forbac. The 
attributes of senility and those of bigotry are suf- 
ficiently alike in most countries. Like all the plays 
of M. Sardou, ‘Les Ganaches’ can claim no pro- 
found originality. One of the most charming inci- 
dents in which the heroine is concerned is derived 
from the ‘ Ursule Mirouet’ of Balzac. Other resem- 
blances not less strong might easily be pointed 
out. It is easy to over-estimate the importance of 
this constant indebtedness of M. Sardou to his pre- 
decessors. In judging of the value of his composi- 
tions, however, it is impossible to leave it out of 
the question. 

The acting of ‘ Progress’ was respectable. Of 
Miss Foote’s impersonation of the heroine we have 
spoken in praise. It was very tender and womanly. 
Mr. Neville was good as The Hon. Arthur Mom- 
pesson, & part answering in the present piece to 
that in the original played by M. Lafont. A little 
over-brusqueness of manner in the earlier scenes 
might be imputed as a fault. In other respects the 
impersonation was satisfactory. Mr. Clarke made 
a clever sketch of the democratic doctor, and Mrs. 
Stepheus was perfect as the pious spinster. Other 
parts were sustained by Mr. Billington, Mr. Par- 
selle and Mr, Collett, 








SULLIVAN'S ‘PRODIGAL SON. - 
Alderley Edge, Manchester, Sept. 21, 1869, 
Ir would seem that the above subject has been 
musically treated long anterior to either Mr. Sul- 
livan or Dr. S. Arnold. The Abbé Pierre Bour- 
delot, in his ‘ Histoire de la Musique, et de ses 
Effets’ [1715], in describing very circumstantially 
the origin of the Oratorio under the auspices of 
S. Philip de Neri in Florence about 1540, men- 
tions as one of the subjects then treated, the 
Prodigal Son received by his Father. Fétis gives 
1776 (three years later than Mr. Chorley) as the 
date of Dr. Arnold’s Oratorio of ‘The Prodigal 
Son.’ JOHN TOWERS. 





LAST WORDS ABOUT ‘DAS RHEINGOLD.’ 
Sept. 16, 1869. 

Last week’s Atheneum gave a new and amusing 
proof of the nature of the grounds on which such 
honest persons as bow the knee to Herr Wagner 
claim homage for their uncouth and shapeless: 
musical idol. The concocter of ‘Das Rheingold” 
has, in Mr. Walter Bache, found a champion more 
earnest than original, more peremptory than power- 
ful or prudent. Let us look into the reason of 
such championship. First, Mr. Bache tells us, we 
‘must consider a Wagner opera” as “a drama with 
musical declamation,—a work consisting of music, 
poetry, scenery and action.” Ere thus bidden ‘to 
eat the leek,” old-fashioned students like myself, I 
submit, had already been instructed to consider 
that the above-cited four elements were indispen- 
sable to every opera, whether the same was classical 
in the observance of unities, or romantic in its 
appeals to the fancy. Possibly Mr. Bache intended 
to say that no single element should predominate ; 
that the scene-painter and the machinist should 
hold an equal place with that of the dramatist who- 
devises the tale in poetry, of the musician who 
clothes it with all the garnitures of a beautiful art, 
subject to certain and definite laws, and that of 
the actors who exhibit the thoughts completed 
rather than nakedly expressed by the skill and 
science of the musician. All separation for the 
purpose of analysis of any of the elements aforesaid 
is thereby protested against by Mr. Bache, A 
green canvas tree is thereby asserted to be as 
“worthy”’ (to quote old grammar) as a musica 
phrase,—a thump on the drum as superb as any 
flash of genius on the part of a Pasta, a La- 
blache, a Malibran. Let such a fallacy pass, that. 
we may come to a truism of its kind equally 
astounding. Mr. W. Bache insists that no clear un- 
derstanding of the Wagnerian shows can be arrived 
at without the admirer, or recusant, as may be, 
having been present at an efficient performance of 
them, or the study of some entire scene at a piano- 
forte recital, accompanied by the voice. “ By this 
means,” continues our enthusiast, “‘in the case of 
Wagner, the mind must distinctly realize and retain 
a train of musical and poetical thought which has 
never before been expressed, which may occupy 
half-an-hour in its delivery, and which becomes. 
more clear and definite after being actually heard 
than can possibly be the case after being merely 
imagined.” It is certainly as well to know some- 
thing about that which the hearer pretends to judges 
but such an amazing concession does not help us to 
the solution of Mr. Bache’s difficulty. Audrey’s 
question, “‘Is it a true thing?” remains unan- 
swered. Are we considering a stately edifice, 

—— a pleasure dome of rare device, 

and composed of precious material, pointing up 
wards to the skies? or some chaotic monster 
not meriting the name of a building, in which 
every accepted law and proportion are reversed 
or set aside, and in which, failing gold and 
marble and precious stones, we are bidden to 
accept, by way of novelty, such rubbish as great 
artificers of genius have cast aside by reason of its 
meanness and want of worth? No reiteration of 
flat and pompous truisms, I am convinced, will 
give grace, variety, or originality to the inane and 
unmeaning phrases allotted to the singers in ‘ Das 
Rheingold,’ — dramatic interest or poetry to its 
awkward and scarcely intelligible legend, told in 
flat or outrageous language,—nor practicability to 
scenic combinations ridiculous because impossible. 


Every condition that Mr. Walter Bache demands 
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(including that of preliminary study of the piano- 
forte score) was complied with by many who 
attended the careful and excellent, and all but 
complete, presentment of ‘Das Rheingold’ at its 
rehearsal. Of course, the impression of miserable 
weariness made on these by bad choice of the drama, 
by monotony and want of significance in ideas, 
worse arrangement of it for music, and an absurdity 
of scenery, is ascribed by Mr. Bache to “ precon- 
ceived prejudice,” to “critical obstinacy and _in- 
competence,” and to a feeling embittered by Herr 
Wagner's polemical habit of exalting himself by 
abusing his betters (not forgetting his cant about 
Judaism). But Mr. Bache’s assertions, unsupported 
by proof, will no more attract a public to the booth 
of a transcendental charlatan, than my impressions 
will destroy that which deserves to thrive and live, 
even as the music of the great masters has thriven 
and still lives on the opera stages of Germany, 
Italy, France, and England. ‘There may be fits of 
disease and bad taste; but that which is true and 
real is great, and, as the adage says, ‘‘ will prevail.” 
Henry F. CHORLEY. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


THE new theatre to be erected in the Strand, on 
the site of the Bentinck Club, will, it is expected, 
be opened at Christmas. It will be under the 
management of Miss M. Oliver, now of the New 
Royalty. 

Recent productions at the minor London thea- 
tres include ‘ Good as Gold; or, a Friend in Need 
when others Fail,’ by Mr. Hazlewood, at the Bri- 
tannia; and ‘ This House to Let,’ by Mr. Towers, 
at the New East London. Mr. Boucicault’s ‘ Octo- 
roon’ has been played at the Royal Alfred; and 
Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘It is Never too Late to 
Mend’ at the Grecian. 

Continuing his round of farewell performances, 
Mr. Creswick appeared at the Surrey on Saturday 
last as Macbeth; Mr. Henry Marston played 
Macduff. 

We mentioned last week the prodigious amount 
to be paid to Madame Adelina Patti, in America, 
next autumn. The terms given to Mdile. Christine 
Nilsson are small in proportion, but they would 
have been considered fabulous even by the v 
greatest singers of the past generation. The Swedish 
lady receives 8,000/. for her present engagement 
in England of two months, all her expenses being 
paid. 

In New York, Mr. Byron's ‘ Blow for Blow’ has 
been produced with moderate success at the Théatre 
Comique,—Mr. Robertson’s ‘ Dreams’ (with the 
whole of the fourth act attributed to Mr. Bouci- 
cault), has had the same sort of success at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre,—and ‘ Formosa’ has made 
a hit at Niblo’s. 

Several musical trifles have been played at various 
Parisian theatres during the past week. A “ chi- 
noiserie,” ‘Le Fils 3 Ko-Kli-Ko,’ by M. lEveillé, 
was given at the Folies Marigny; and a trifle, 
called ‘Tu l’as voulu,’ by M. Samuel David, at 
the Bouffes Parisiens. Another novelty, ‘ Le Mou- 
lin Ténébreux,’ by M. Albert Vizentini, is in pre- 
paration there; while opera is, after a lapse of 
fifteen years, to be again brought out at the Gym- 
nase. The first experiment is to be an operetta, 
‘La Baigneuse,’ by Madame Loisa Puget. 


M. Félicien David’s ‘ Désert’ has been repeated 
at the ThéAtre Lyrique. At this place of experi- 
ments, Halévy’s opera, ‘ Noé,’ is to be brought out 
in January. The work was almost entirely instru- 
mented by the deceased master, who, moreover, 
noted on the score the manner in which he in- 
tended to complete the work. The last act, com- 
prising a symphony, ‘ The Deluge,’ is to be written 
by M. Georges Bizet. 

Herr Richard Wagner has applied for admission 
into the Société des ‘Auteurs et Compositeurs Dra- 
matiques, and has requested M. Auber to stand 
sponsor to him. Herr Wagner has in this shown 
unusual good taste; but what can the author of 
‘Le Domino Noir’ find to say in favour of the 
concocter of ‘ Rheingold’ ? 


* La Petite Fadette’ deserves a better fate than 





is probably in store for it. It is noteworthy that | 
when the novel first appeared, some twenty years | 
ago, it was speedily dramatized by MM. Anicet 
Bourgeois and Charles Lafont, for the Variétés, | 
while the insignificant incidental music was writ- | 
ten by a young musician, then absolutely unknown, 
M. Théodore Semet. Madame George Sand, having 
herself failed in her single attempt at dramatic 
composition, ‘Cosima,’ would not at that time risk 
a second venture. She has since become a famous | 
playwright, and now, calling to her aid M. Michel 
Carré, she has converted her exquisite idyll into 
a libretto, confiding to M. Semet its musical setting. 
Some of the incidents in M. Maillart’s popular 
‘Les Dragons de Villars’ were suggested by ‘ La 
Petite Fadette’; so that the original author has 
actually been hampered by her own imitators. The 
present work is in three acts,—Landry, the lover 
of Fanchon, being driven mad by her absence, for 
no better reason than to be restored to sanity by 
her return, so as to supply materials for an addi- 
tional scene. Not a note of the music originally 
played at the Variétés is to be found in the present 
work. M. Semet excels in his song-writing, his 
themes being generally fresh and spontaneous; 
but in the more ambitious portions of his works 
he disappoints expectation. The instrumentation, 
however, is uniformly admirable. It is charac- 
teristic of M. Semet that neither of his successes 
as an operatic composer, neither ‘Les Nuits | 
d’Espagne,’ ‘La Demoiselle d’Honneur,’ nor even 
‘Gil Blas,’ to say nothing of ‘ Ondine,’ has induced 
him to give up his occupation as “drummer” in 
the orchestra of the Grand Opéra. Madame Galli- 
Marié acted charmingly as Fadette, and the opera 


altogether was well given. 
‘La Belle Héléne’ has again been revived at | 


the Variétés, with M. Dupuis and several members | 
of the original cast. But Mdlle. Aimée, the latest 
Helen, does not please so well as the popular. 
Malle. Schneider. 

The little Athénée theatre has re-opened with 
* Le Docteur Crispin’ of the Brothers Ricci—a trifle 
which must be much more in place there than at 
Covent Garden, where it was played some two | 
years ago. 

The first performance of M. Joncitre’s ‘ Dernier | 


ery | Jour de Pompéi’ was announced for Wednesday | 


last, in spite of the serious illness of M. Pasdeloup. 


It appears that the Académie de Musique and | 
the Opéra Comique refuse to M. Bagier the per- | 
mission to bring out any of their works, even those 
which have failed, upon his Italian stage, on 
the plea that he is in receipt of a subvention from 
the French Government. Surely he is on that very 
account the more justified in promoting the greater 
glory of the French school. If he can, by trans- | 
plantation to the Italiens, create a popularity for | 
such works as Halévy's ‘Guido et Ginevra’ and 
Félicien David’s ‘ Perle du Brésil,’ he must increase 
the musical reputation of the country by which he 
is supported. Moreover, he proposes to facilitate 
in return the performances at the other lyric. 
theatres. Under the circumstances, it would seem | 
that the national establishments had taken a lesson | 
from the fable of the dog in the manger. | 

The Concerts Populaires of M. Pasdeloup, and | 
the Concerts du Conservatoire, which both take | 
place on Sunday, are to meet with opposition this | 
winter in some entertainments to be given on the | 
same day which Herr Litolff is now organizing. | 
The projected concerts are to be given in some 
large theatre, and young composers are to have 
unusual facilities for the bringing of their works 
under public notice. 


Following the example of the ThéAtre de Cluny, 
the Théatre Déjazet has deserted extravaganza and 
vaudeville for the poetic drama. The house has 
re-opened with ‘Monsieur Grandier,’ a four-act 
drama, in verse, by M. Guichard, formerly an 
actor of the Comédie. It is a good and well-written 
piece, with an unexceptional moral, and a story 
which, if simple, is not devoid of ingenuity. 
M. Grandier is the name adopted by M. Desroches 
after he has committed a fraud upon his former 
partner. The sum dishonestly obtained has fructi- 





fied, and M. Grandier is now rich, miserly, morose, 


and thoroughly unhappy. Regardless of his daugh- 
ter’s wishes, he condemns her to m @& man 
whose only recommendation is his wealth. But a 
second proposal comes from Madame Delval, mother 
of the man on whom the daughter’s choice has 
fallen. As the match offered is scarcely less advan- 
tageous than the other, he is favourably disposed 
towards it. Madame Delval owns, however, that 
her name has been assumed, to avoid the conse- 
quences of her husband's failure; and Grandier 
finds in her the widow of his victim. He at once 
breaks off the negotiations, declaring his daughter 
shall not marry the son of a bankrupt. Madame 
Grandier has, however, learnt the true state of 
affairs, and now interferes. So long as her own 
happiness alone was concerned she has kept her 
husband's secret, but now when that of her daughter 
is threatened she will hide it no longer. She com- 
pels, accordingly, Grandier to a restitution, which 
renders him poor, but restores his cheerfulness and 
happiness. The marriage of the young people is 
then arranged. M. Guichard played the principal 
réle in his own piece. Madame Grandier was 
enacted by Mdlle. St.-Marc, formerly of the Vaude- 
ville. At the same house, a dramatic sketch, by 
an author bearing the pseudonym of M. Ramboz, 
— de la Chasse,’ has also been pro- 
uced. 


‘Les Couteaux d’Or,’ a five-act drama, adapted 
by M. Ferdinand Dugué from a romance of M. 
Paul Féval, has-been produced at the Ambigu 
Comique. It is a thoroughly ‘‘ extravagant”’ piece, 
conducting the spectator to the haunts of Mexican 
brigands, and employing the old machinery of 
desperate conflicts, buried treasures, abducted 
maidens, and the like. Its success was moderate, 


M. Sardou has given permission to the director 
of the Variétés to play his comedy, ‘ Les Pommes 
du Voisin,’ originally produced at the Palais Royal. 
‘Les Pommes du Voisin’ is taken from ‘Une Aven- 
ture de Magistrat,’ a novel of M. Charles de Ber- 
nard. It gave rise, at its first production, to an 
amusing pleasantry of M. Léo Lespts, who wrote, 
a propos of M. Sardou’s tendency to plagiarism, 
‘¢M. Sardou est ‘homme du monde le mieux auto- 


| risé pour parler des pommes du voisin, gréce & 


V'habitude qu'il a de les cueillir.” 


M. Lafont has returned to Paris, after a long 
stay at watering-places on the English coast. 

Madame Monbelli, who sang so admirably in 
‘ Christophe Colomb,’ the performance of which at 
Baden was mentioned by us last week, has since 
made her first appearance on any stage. The viva- 
city and feeling she exhibited in ‘ La Sonnambula’ 
justify the expectation that she will be as successful 
in the theatre as in the concert-room. 

La Fama reports that an unpublished opera by 
Rossini, ‘Giovanna d’Arco,’ is about to be produced 
at the Fenice of Venice, under the management of 
Signor Scalaberni, formerly impresario of the Bo- 
logna theatre. The libretto is said to be by Léon 
Pillet. We quote the report, without placing any 
faith in it. 

Yet another opera on the subject of Alessandro 
Stradella! The latest setting is by Signor Francesco 
Garzilli, and has just been published at Naples. 


‘Una Notte di Novembre,’ the new opera by 
Signor Iremonger, has been favourably received 
in the Teatro Ré of Milan. 

Among recent deaths is to be mentioned that of 
Persiani, husband of the famous singer, himself at 
one time notorious in operatic affairs. 

A Malle. Zina Dalti, said to be possessed of 
remarkable talent and beauty, and engaged at the 
Paris Opéra Comique, has just made a favourable 
début at Brussels. 

Herr Rubinstein is completing a pianoforte 
Fantasia, in four movements, and a Cantata, 
‘The Tower of Babel.’ The latter is to be made 
available for stage representation, and is to be 
heard, for the first time, in Vienna, in January. 

Bader, the Nestor of German tenors, has just 
died at Baden, at the age of eighty. 

As all theatres seem built expressly to perish by 
fire, it was a clever administrative arrangement 
to place one of the finest picture ‘galleries in the 
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world, that of Dresden, next to the theatre, which 
was burnt to the ground this week. The gallery 
was saved, but with difficulty. 

At the Summer Theatre of the same city, ‘ La 
Vie Parisienne’ has been played, the cancan being 
danced by a woman, in a manner that kept the 
house in mute horror. The spectators seem to have 
been too much astonished even to hiss. 


Although music was only one of the numerous 
subjects on which Otto Jahn laboured, his death 
must not pass unnoticed in these columns, if only 
on account of the exhaustive Life of Mozart, which 
he recently gave to the world, and of his many 
interesting essays on musical matters. His ‘Mozart’ 
is one of the most elaborate and precise biographies 
ever written. Its value as a book of reference could 
not be overstated. 

The provision of amusement for the city of Lima 
in August, was an occasional Concert, a fair Ita- 
lian Opera, the Spanish Theatre, besides Walker’s 
American Circus, in the Jardin d’Aurore. The 
Peruvians have, however, diminished their musical 
establishments, as two of their leading artists— 
Senora Larumbe, “a splendid mezzo-soprano,” 
accompanied by Herr Franchel, “a pianist of first- 
class order”—had left for the United States, taking 
Guayaquil, in Ecuador, and the city of Panama as 
concert-stations on their way. 








MISCELLANEA 


Cocker.—Can any of your readers inform me if 
the following quaint MS. lines are original, or if 
they are quoted from any known author? I find 
them written in faded ink on the back of the title- 
page of an old edition of Cocker’s ‘ Arts Glory’— 

If any Art of Nature may have praise, 

Then writeings commendacion wee may raise, 

This makes man mainly difer from a beast, 

And wisdoms gloss upon his face to rest. 

It hath described mens facts and fates soe well, 

As if one from the grave were raised to tell. 
I do not know if the work itself israre. The title-page 
sets forth the contents as follows: ‘‘ Arts Glory; 
or the Pen-man’s Treasury, containing various 
examples of secretary, text, Roman and Italian 
hands, adorned with many curious knots and flou- 
rishes to render them pleasant as well as profitable ; 
with directions, theorems, and rare principles of 
art, comprehending very much of the authors 
knowledge; also a receipt for ink, and to write 
with gold, wholly invented, written and engraven, 
by Edward Cocker. London, printed for, and are 
to be sold with other of the authors works, by Iohn 
Overton, at the White Horse without Newgate, 
at the corner of the Little Old Bayly, near the 
Fountain Tavern, 1669, where you may have all 
sorts of blanck bonds.” 

S. P. Oniver, Lieut. R.A. 


Derivation of the Word Barge.—Without at- 
tempting to question the pretensions of baard to 
signify a “‘ vessel of war,” and to have been used 
in this sense in Early English,—though your Cor- 
respondent certainly does not prove this assertion 
by quotations from Chaucer and Gower, which 
contain not the word baard, but barge,—I venture 
to suggest that this etymology of the latter word 
is rendered unnecessary by a reference to the fact 
that the word barge was imported bodily into our 
language from the French. Burguy quotes a passage 
from Villehardouin, who wrote in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century,—‘“‘ Et entroient es barges, 
et traioient & nous,”—and others might be adduced 
to show beyond question whence we obtained the 
word. The origin of the French barge is not far to 
seek. All the authorities derive it from the medieval 
Latin barca or barga, and agree in explaining this 
as meaning originally a merchant vessel (‘ navire 
quiapporte et emportedes marchandises,”—Burguy, 
sub verbo), though it subsequently was used for a 
shallop (chaloupe ) or skiff. The French barque and 
the English bark of course have the same origin. 
On the whole, then, there seems no need to go 
further than France for the origin of the word 
barge. If we go further we shall fare worse. 

J. PAYNE. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. G.—F, H.—R, H.—J. J. F. 
—W. de F.—received. 





On the 1st of October will be published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. 


By S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
Author of ‘A Little Tour in Ireland.’ 


W. Buacxwoop & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED AT 


MARION & CO.’S, 22 and 23, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 








NOW READY. 


KEITH JOHNSTON, LLD., 


GEOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN. 


By 


————~.——_ 


THE OUTLINE ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 30 Maps, uniform with the Half-Crown Atlas. 
Price, in Wrapper, cloth back, 1s. 6d. 


THE HALF-CROWN ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


$1 Coloured Maps, with Index. Full bound cloth, 


THE SHILLING ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


15 Coloured Maps. 


THE SIXPENNY ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


11 Coloured Maps. 





The HALF-CROWN ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, Jun. 
81 Coloured Maps. Full bound cloth, with Analytical Index. 


THE SHILLING ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


15 Coloured Maps. 
THE SIXPENNY ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


11 Coloured Maps 


Preparing for immediate publication, 


OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


to accompany the above Atlases. 


HANDBOOKS 





WALL MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The largest, cheapest, and most accurate Series of 


Wall Maps in Political, Physical, Classical, and Outline, Geography, 
with a Handbook to each. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, GLOBES, &c. 


Catalogues, with Specimens, free on application. 


W. & A. K. Jounstov, Geographers and Engravers to the Queen, 
Edinburgh, and 74, Strand, London, 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 








FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. Edited 


by H. BENCE_JONES, M.D. F.R.S., and HENRY WATTS, B.A. F.R.S. With 193 
ngravings on Wood, Tenth Edition, much enlarged, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 148. 


LABORATORY TEACHING; or, Progressive 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. With Aneietenl Ty Tables. By C. L. BLOXAM, Professor 
of Practical Chemistry in King’s College. h 89 Engravings, crown 8yo. cloth, 58 6d, 


CARPENTERS HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


Seventh Edition, by HENRY POWER, M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S., Examiner in Physiology in 
the University of London. With Steel Plates and 278 Engravings on Wood, 8vo. cloth, 28s, 


The MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. 


By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with more than 500 Wood 
Engravings, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128, 6d. 


CYCLOPADIA of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS: 


Processes, and Collateral Information in the Arts, M fi i and Trades, 
being a G ‘eneral Book of Reference for the Manufacturer om nea —— rand Heads 
of Families. Fourth Edition. By ARNOLD J. OoLEY and J: C. BROUGH. 8yo. 
with Engravings, 1,400 pp. greatly enlarged, cloth, 288. 


WINTER and SPRING on the SHORES of 


the MEDITERRANEAN ; or, the Riviews, nentone Ttaly, Corsica, piety, Algeria, Spain, 
and Biarritz, as Winter Climates. B: RY BENNET ». Fourth i easton, much 


enlarged, with 4) Engravings on Woo ea i ——y hae Bix Panoramic Maps, post 
Syo. ¢ oth, 128. 


DR. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the 


MINE BRSU SPR RID poe HARROGATE, Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, by ADAM 


BEA . Cantab., Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
Crown 8yo. cloth, ls. 


ASTHMA: its Pathology and Treatment. By 


HYDE SALTER, M.D. F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to 
Charing Cross Hospital. Second Edition, enlarged and revised, 8vo. cloth, lvs. 


The INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the 


DIGESTIVE ORGANS FUNCTIONALLY TREATED. By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., 
Hon. Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Consultin; ng Physician to, and Lecturer on 
Medicine at, St. Mary’s Hospital. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, lus. 6d. 


On DISEASES of the CHEST: Contributions 


to their Clinical History, Pathology, and Treatment. Part I. Diseases - a ion .—Part 
II. Diseases of the Heart, and Thoracic Aneurism. By A. T. H. WATE ~-R.O.P., 
Physician to the Liverpool Northern Hospital. 8vo. with Plates, clothe 128. =x 


The SPINE, Lateral and other Forms of Cur- 


vature: their Pathology and Treatment. By WILLIAM ADAMS, F.R.C.S., Su 
the Royal Orthopedic and Great Northern Hospitals. 8vo. with Plates, cloth, los. 


COUNSEL to a MOTHER on the HEALTHY 


MANAGEMENT of her CHILDREN, being a Continuation and the Completion of ‘ Advice 
~ a cag ae PYE HENRY CHAVASSE, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
‘cap. 8vo. 28, 6 


HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus 


WILSON, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 28. 6d. 
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On the DISEASES of the TESTIS and of the 


SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. By T. B. CURLING, F.R.S. F.R.C.S. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with 57 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 16s. 


By the same Author, 


On the DISEASES of the RECTUM. Third 


Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


The FUNCTIONS and DISORDERS of the 


REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS in CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, ADULT AGE, and ADVANCED 
LIFE connie in their Physiological, Social, and Moral Relations. By WILLIAM 
ACTON, M.R.C.S. Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d, 


ORTHOPRAXY: a Manual of the Mechanical 


Treatment of Deformities, Debilities, ond Deficiencies of the Human Body. By HEATHER 
BLGG, A to H.M. the Queen. With 303 Engravings. Second Edition. 
Post 8yo. cloth, 108, 

















On the CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 


By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines, 
ond. Professor sof, Comparative bow Physiology to the Royal College of Surgeons 
0. clo’ 





ig ing 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL HYGIENE. 


E. A. PARKES, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Hygiene in the prey Medical School, 
, ae of the General Council of Medical Education. Third Edition, Enlarged and 
Revised, with numerous Engravings on Copper and Wood, 8yo. cloth, 168. 


1A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the EYE. 


rad J. SOELBERG WELLS. ire yayt of Ophthalmology in King’s Collage ; Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to King’s College Hos; ital; Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmie 
P74 ital. 8yo. with numerous Coloured Ophthalmoscopic Plates and Engravings on Wood, 


By the same Author, 


On LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and 


their TREATMENT by ’ SCIENTIFIC USE of SPECTACLES. Third Edition, revised, 


8vo. with Plates, cloth, 6. 
DIABETES: its Nature and Treatment. By 
R.S., Senior Assistant-Physician to, and - oreeed on Physiology at 


VY, M.D. F. 
Gay's ‘8 ; Hospital. Second Edition, recast and enlarged, 8yo. clot h, 102. 
yy the same Author, 


DIGESTION: its Thsorders and their Treat- 


ment. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of PHARMACY: Materia 


Medica, Botany. Chemistry, Pharmacy, Prescripti d Practical Manipulati By F. 
HARWOOD LESCUER, Pereira Medallist, 8vo, cloth, 7. 6. wae 


CLUB-FOOT and ANALOGOUS DISTOR- 


TIONS ipveiving, eo 318 TIBIO-TARSAL ARTICULATION: their Nature and Treatment. 
By BER DHURST, F.R.C.S., of St. George’s Hospital, and the Royal Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. With Taouches. 8v0. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The PARASITIC AFFECTIONS of the SKIN. 


By Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in ay ame Uni- 
versity, Glasgow. Second Edition, 8vo. with cloth, 7 


On the OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 


and DISORDERS of the MIND. By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C. ny Oxon. Fourth 
Edition, carefully revised, with important Additions, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The CLIMATE of PAU, and its INFLUENCE 


on HEALTH and DISEASE. By Sir ALEXANDER TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.8.E., Resi- 
dent Physician at Pau. Third Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEU- 


TICS, and of Diseases of Women. By E. J. TILT, M.D. M.R.C.P. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, post 8vo. cloth, 1vs, 


The SURGERY of the RECTUM: with Cases 


illustrating the Treatment of Bemormaide: and Prolapsus by the Improved Clamp. Lett- 
somian Lectures. By HENRY SMIT F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital. Second Edition, a. 8vo. 38. 



































STRICTURE of ies Silas and URIN- 


ARY FISTUL: their Pathology and Treatment. By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon-Extraordinary to H.M. the King of the Belgians; Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
and Surgeon to University College Hospital. Third Edition, revised and corrected, 8vo. 


A TREATISE on "SYPHILIS. By Walter 


J. COULSON, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Lock Hospital and to St. Peter's Hospital for Stone 
and Urinary Diseases. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION: an Inquiry 


into the present Unsatisfactory | rea 4 of Vaccine Lymph, and a Remedy Proposed. By 
HENK RY BLANC, M.D. F.R. , Staff Assistant-Surgeon, Bombay Army. 8vo. ls. 


IS VACCINATION INJURIOUS? a Popular 


E the Pray les and Practice of Vaccination. By H. ALLEYNE hed peg ad 
M.D D.Sc. M » Lecturer on Natural History in the Extra-Academical School of Edin: 
jurg 8vo. ie 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA and EXPLORATION 


of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Por- 
traits, and numerous Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and ‘Chapa Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
The WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. 8S. Le Fanu, 


Author of ‘Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


The GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By Capt. J. T. Newall, 


Author of ‘John Neville,’ ‘Hog-Hunting in the East,’ &c. 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 


Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


By Justin M°Carthy, 
Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Occu- 


pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. 


Author of ‘John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
** This is a thrilling love-story for the seaside.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By J. M. Cares, 
Author of ‘ The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 3 vols. 


“Mr. Capes is a close observer of men and manners.”—Spectator. 
“¢“The Buckhurst Volunteers’ will add considerably to his goodly circle of readers.” —Standard. 








a Novel. 


By Russell Gray, 





TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russell, 


[This day. 
Also, now ready, 


MAURICE DERING. 

The DOWER-HOUSE. 

SANS MERCI. 

The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


BLACK SHEEP. 

BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD and GOWN. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. 
The ROCK A-HEAD. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. 

MISS FORRESTER. | 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Established 1806.) 
President—BARON HEATH. | Vice-President—ALFRED HEAD, Esq. 
Trustees, 


18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





GEORGE FRED. POLLOCK, Esq. 


FRANCIS HENRY MITCHELL, Esq. 
° JAMES EWING MATHIESON, Esq. 


DAVID SALOMONS, Esq. M.P. 

Directors. 
THOMAS DEVAS, Esq. 
SAMUEL FISHER, Esq. 
CHAS. J. FURLONGER, Esq. 
HENRY S. KING, Esq. 


JOHN BAGGALLAY, Esq. 
WILLIAM CORRIE, Esq. 
JOHN COSTEKER, Esq. 
HENRY T. CURTIS, Esq. 


JOS. JOHNSON MILES, Esq. 
ROBERT POTT, Esq. 

S. WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. 
W. FLEXMAN VOWLER, Esq. 


Has POLICIES NOW IN FORCE amounting to. eescees £7,300,000 
Has a FUND INVESTED IN FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES of more than 3, 000,000 
Has PAID POLICY CLAIMS amounting to ... 5,540,000 


The Association employs xo Acents, and pays No Comission in any rehape, “tor the iaieebantien ot Policies. 
Its expenses are small, being little more thz an Three per cent, of its gross income. 
It eng rem ita affairs every year, and applies the surplus SOLELY in reduction of the Premiums, which by this means have been 


reduced, on the average, One per cent. per annum for the last 29 years, and this increasing rate of reduction is expected to continue. 
PREMIUMS commenced before TANT ARY, 1856, are reduced 89 per cent. 
” » 1865, 79 . 
commencing NOW are expected to be reduced 71 se 
September, 1869. These reductions commence after the 7th payment. EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 





"THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM.—Eight 


large Rooms are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with ap ween ate 
Bedding, Bed-hangings and Bed-room Furniture, all manufactured by WILLIAM S. BURTON, and of guaranteed 
quality. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 10s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
from lls.; and Children’s Cots, from 15s, 6d. each; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 





Imperial dto. ‘now ready, price 21. 28. 
HE ART of FIGURE DRAWING. By 
T. H. MAGUIRE. A full Treatise on the subject copiously 
illustrated. 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all B ok- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





NEW WORK BY ALBERT BARNES. 


CENES and INCIDENTS in the LIFE of 
the APOSTLE PAUL. By ALBERT BARNES. Crown 
8vo. 508 pp., with 24 Engravings, and Portrait of the Author, 
which Mr. Barnes, writing August 12, 1869, says—“‘Is decided 
the best likeness, in my judgment and in that of my family, that 
has ever been taken of me. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. - Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF ‘WORDS OF 
COMFORT.’ 
Just published, 6th Edition, 15th Thousand, cloth extra, 2s. 6d 
ORDS of COMFORT fer PARENTS 
BEREAVED of LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Edited by WILLIAM LOGAN 
hic" an Introductory Historical Sketch on Infant Salvation, 
By the Rev. Dr. WILLIAM ANDERSON, Glasgow. 


Landon: James Nisbet & Co. ; and all | ; and all Booksellers. 


1 O M Ly E- N ry os Ss Oo N N 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED foi ® _ CASE OF pae caused by 
NT OF ANY KIN 
May eng one by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58. insures 1, — at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for Injur 
For particulars apply to the agg at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the 


Offices—64, CORNHILL, as 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarpD-stREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Establisued 1782. 


ZRSRTRRONS effected in all parts of the world. 

Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
for FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and No. 7, 
PALL MALL, 8.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This Department is conducted free of expense to the Assured— 
an advantage afforded by no other e. 
arged limits for Travelling and Residence Abroad without 
extra charge. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances effected at moderate rates upon every descrip- 
tion of property. No charge for Government Duty or Policy in 
any case. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Marine Insurances can be effected at the Head Office, and at 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, Hong Kong, and Shanghai. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 
forfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable, 
issued by the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1848. 
62, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
Branch Office—7, King-street, St. James’s. 

These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any part 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a table of 
withdrawals, showing at one a the sum that may at any 
time be withdrawn. Y HARBEN, Secretary. 

Specit al Agents = anted, 














ECONOMY IN PREMIUMS BY ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William-street, London, E.C, 

At the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting the Premium upon Policies 
six years and upwards in force was reduced 50 per cent.; the 
ae being the sixth year ie Be during which the — 
mium has been reduced one-half. ‘The following Table 
exampics of the great economy thus secured to the Policy hol ere: 





Cash Bonus 
for the Year. 


Net Premium 
for the Year. 


‘ : Original Pre- 
Age in Policy. mium for 1007. 





| & 8. d. ea a & 8 d. 
20 118 8 019 4 019 4 
30 | esp I + 2 12 © 
35 | 214 ll . oe S . 2s 
50 | 45 6 a3 8 i __ 


The gross s Income of this Society is 156, 0001 “The Policies in 
force now amount to 3,000,0001., of which 1 ,800,0002. are at English 
Premiums; and the Assets exceed 850,0001. he cash Bonuses to 
the assured, from the year 1834, have amounted to 680,0001. 

Policies on lives proceeding to, or residing in, India are granted 

on the most favourable terms, at the Head Office in London, or 
at the Branch Offices in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, as 
shown ia the following example : = 








Reduced Pre- |Further Reduc- 
Age in Policy. Original Pre- — a the | tion, on return 














from 11. 18s. 6d. to 451. mium for 1004. to Europe, to— 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, so(civilafe)..| 2 4 8 - 7 “t - L¥ - - 

By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of oa | “Se 8 2 8 0 1 4 5 

700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of - vor ingle oS ey oe ee Yr : 

Biootre * ripe, tt Geode, | wate oe Pieces, 7 wee aclad pedting ee ~~ gi ' 

ritannia Meta itchen anges, Clocks and Candelabra -room Cabinet Furniture, d A ts may be ob- 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | Lamps, Gaselie Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery Goods, an : tained aa gocietys Omlice, “porting William-street, " .C. ; of 
Stoves and Fenders, | Tea Trays, Urns: and Kettles, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils Messrs. Grindlay & Co. 55, Parliament-street, S.W.; Messrs. 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 


street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, London. 


With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 
. BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


is trifling. WILLIAM 5, 





Gisborne & Co. Agents and Secretaries to the Society’s —— 

Board ; Messrs. Bainbridge, Byard, Gair & Co. Agents and Sec 
taries to the Madras Board; and Messrs. Forbes & Co. ‘Agents 
and Secretaries to the Bombay Board. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11, LOMBARD-STREET, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—William Steven, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 


Pickers M. Harvey, Esq. 


Hulse Berens, Esq. 
my bt ‘3 Hubbard, Esq. 


Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. 


Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq, G. J. Shaw Siaieers, Esq. M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, John Martin, Es a, 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq Rowland Mitchel Esq. 

Sir W. R. ag James 


James Goodson, Esq. ‘Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 


N.B. Fire Policies which EXPIRE at MICHAELMAS must 
be RENEWED at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or 
before the 14th of October. 

The Government Duty is totally abolished. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with Statement of the 
Assets and Liabilities in the Life SS free on application to 


the Company’s Agents, or to the Secretary. 
[*PEBIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class S Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0001. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is poet > 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 


conditions. 
The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Loxpox—37, CORNHILL. 
Epinsurcu—47, GEORGE-STREET. 
Dvesirs—52, DAME-STREET. 
Established 1824. Capital 5,000,0002. 
INVESTED FUNDS. 
Invested Funds upwards of.. . --£1,045,613 0 0 
‘Amount of Life Insurances in force... --£4,200,000 0 0 
The Total Revenue of the neem saed from all sourees 
now amounts «eee £225,328 0 0 
Copies of Prospectus, ‘aa ‘all other tnfosaki:tiain, may be ob- 
tained at the Offices of Sag Company, or at any of the Agencies 
throughout the Kingdo 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant- t-Secretary. 
37, Cornhill, London. 


E AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
MOTTA INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, E 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 


RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per cunt. of of Sy Premiums paid on First- 


Life Department—60 per cent. by the “Premiums on all Policies of 


e first s 
Accumulated Cz apital (25th | Dee, 1868)—1,252,1741. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


OUNG’S PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINE. 
RAL OIL COMPANY (LIMITED). 
YOUNG’S CANDLES, 

Used in all the ROYAL PALACES in BRITAIN, 
Awarpep MepALs, 
PARIS, LONDON, and DUBLIN. 
__Unequalled for Household Use. May be had of all Dealers. 


i. } WALKER’ S NEEDLES (by authority), 

Queen’s Own,” Treble-pointed, with Large Eyes, 
easy to ca and Patent Ridges to open the Cloth, are aa best 
Needles. Packets, ls. post free of any dealer.—H. WALKER is 
Patentee of the ee Crochets.,and Maker of * wath aig 
Machine Needles, Fish Hooks, Sea Reels, Hooks and Eyes, &c. 
—Alecester, and 47, Gresham-street, London. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, ms oe sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, d_Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Ghurenpard, London. 


ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
0 BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and f: Suites, 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
them in effect and durability, and at half the price. 

Forwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
CO., Cabinet Manufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 
lished 1810. 

N.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture 
Carpets and Bedding fears age free), 500 Designs, with Prices and 
Estimates, may be had g 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. _ 
The best remedy for err ithe f the STOMA! 40H. 
a yg A RE 
e Dest mi rien’ or Melical 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS.” 





























Nic as WINTER OVERCOATS of New 
terials, Designs and Finish, at the lowest charges for 
Cash —- 


NICOLL's FRIEZE PEA-JACKETS, 25s. 


ICOLL’S WITNEY-NAP OVERCOATS, 


31s. 6d. 


ICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, lined 
Satin, 738. 6d.; with Silk, 638.; with Italian Cloth, 52s. 6d. 





R TRAVELLING.—NICOLL’s TARTAN 
and other SCOTCH SHAWLS and M pune, to be w 
as Wrappers for the oo or knees. Also CLOAKS With 
Hoods, and RUGS, from 15s. 6d. each, for the like purpose, for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


H. J. NICOLL, rye Clothier to the Queen, the Royal 
es and the Court: ae London: 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street ; and 22, rite! hill. Manchester: 10, osley-street. 
Liverpool : 50, Bold-street. Birmingham : 39, New-street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator pamps and 
Lamps for India. TABLE GLASS of all kinds). ORNAMEN- 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, oan, and Furnish- 
ing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show oome, BROAD- STREET, Birmingham. 








lished 1807 
EDGES & BUTLER, 
—s attention < _— 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 


t 188., 208., 5 308. ena 300 per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths—42e., 488., 608. » 728.5 848., 968. 


onee DINNER SHERRY, 
at 248. and 308. per dozen. 


Per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry ee +. 368. and 42a, 
Choice Sherry. Pale, & Golden, or Brown +» 488., 548. and 60s. 


HOCK AND MOSELLE, 
at 248., 308., 368., 428,, 488., 608. and 84s, 

Port from first-class Shippers ee ee ee 308., 368., 428. 
Very choice Old Port 48e., 608., 728., 848. 

On a ofa Post-offi ice Order, or reference, any of the above 
will be forwarded, with List of all Other Wines and Liqueurs, by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT-STREET, W.; and 30, KING’S-ROAD, 
BRIGHTON. 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


eels “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
(Registered.) 

This beautiful Soap is made in six varieties, White and Brown 

indsor, Honey and Glycerine, an , each tablet having a distine- 

tive tint and perfume, the whole forming a —— of colour, 
form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d. per 
See the Name on each. Wholesale of 

J.C. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, Lambeth, 8. 


HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant.” 








No. 1. Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry orrich) .. .. 248 
3. Sound Dinner, Sherry (Dry orrich) .. .. 368. 
5. Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) oo 0c GR 





AY OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—26 & 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 





USE ONLY THE 
G LL rFarArreTrese & DB 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


_LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
CONDIMEN' 

E. LAZENBY & SON oe retreot the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
MENTS so long y their name, are 
compelled ¢ to CAUTION the public cohen the inferior prepara- 
a which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their 

8s, with a view to mislead the ee —#, WIGMORE- 
STREET, Cavendish-square (late 6, dwards-street, Portman- 
square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION.—The 

of this b dSanceare particularly requested 

to observe. that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY SON, 
bears th label used so many years, signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


REAKFAST. —EPPS’S COCOA. —The 

Civil Service Gazette remarks :—‘* By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by acareful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Errs has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
cay ee nore bills.” a simply with boiling water or a 
Sold by the Trade only in } Ib., 4 1b., and 1 1b. tin-lined 
labelled—JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, ondon: 


rONEYCOMB SPONGES. —These Sponges 

are well ada; for the Bath, and are preferred by many 

to the finer kind; they are any ae zene "lower in price than the fine 
Smyrna ones.—M E' ETCAL E, BINGLEY & CO. 1318, Oxford- 
Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R.H. the 




















DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


Prince of Wales. 





PARTRIDGE & C OOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. perream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
The New Vellum Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 2. 6d. . 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies d from 5¢. Monogram 
letters, from 58. ; thaes letters. frome. 78. Address Dies Ay 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price-List of Paper, Envelopes, Inkstands, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, riting Cases, Albums, &c., post free. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S$ 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, , QUEEN-STREET,,. 
e LONDON, E.C., General and rs, Agents and WINE: 
MERCHANTS, ‘beg to — wate Patrons that the ey 

to receive and forward Wor! Art, Baggage, Wines, c to and 

Parts of the World. 
Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


QMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S. 
PATENT, suitable for eve voy oy description of Metal and Wood 
Bedsteads, may be obtained from 25s.) of most respectable- 
Upholsterers and Bedding wWarehiousemen, and of Joun Henny 
= & Co.,73, C and M Terminus, Finsbury, 
ondon. 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 


EPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
- and GLOBULES, the quocessful “and , Popular remedies: 
adopted by the Medical P: 
Sold in bottles and boxes from ~ "with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
$1, 33, and 1, Roninguatenwoe, 5 Russell-square, London, 
by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
psi —See Name on each Bottle. 


























BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


\ RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR. 
J its Baid Spots. colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 


It will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened. 
Baldness Prevented. 
In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Circular free by post. 
Depét, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ;. 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, eo t - with Silver Fittings: 
espatch Boxes, Writing and D; Jases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home ot Ts I Travelling. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, eat W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST ST’ RAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washi Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


FULMER's EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, 


and SOFAS, THE BEST MAD 
300 different shapes constantly on an ‘for selection and imme 
diate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any shape on appro 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 


, BERNERS- STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
= ont Roary 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 


An n Tilustrated Catalogue post fr free. 


vase FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the 
FAMED TONIC BITTE | “ ~eavode Oatnins Wine) for 


t hening the ha Sold b; Jilmen, Confec- 
oe at 30. per doz.—_WATERS EWILLAMS, the Original 


Makers, WORCESTER HOUSE, 34, E. 


IN THE AUTUMN 


AR R’S LIFE PILLS 
ARE USED BY THOUSANDS. 
Jear from the body all hurtful impurities, and there is- 
aThes,lenr has such deserved repute for preserving regularity,. 
and consequently, ensuring long life. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 














thin Soda Water. 
Eile: 3 Ruthin Potass \ a Eljis’s Lithia Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer W: ater. Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. " 
branded “ R. Ex.is & Sox, Ruthin,” and every 
Label beg hte mark, without which none is genuine. 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, and Wholesale 
only from R. Exuis & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 


_.... COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 
T ee re Works © of _—,. ans 
| em og Medici nes. godly oS rrison, 
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A NATIONAL GIFT-BOOK FOR 1870. 
THE FAVOURITE POEMS OF ENGLAND. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON have the pleasure of announcing for publication during the month of October an entirely New and extended 
Edition of their “FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS.” This Edition has been for a long period in preparation under a careful Editor, and will 
comprise a Selection of no less than 218 of the most popular Poems in the Language, from William Dunbar to Dean Milman,—a period of 350 Years,— 
to which has been added, the only production given of a living Poet, the Laureate’s ‘May-Queen,’ with the Hon. Mrs. Boyle’s Illustrations. 


The Selection will, of course, be found to some extent to have been fettered by space ; within the limits of a single Volume it would be impossible to 
include Poems that are in themselves Volumes,—such as Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ or Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene’; but where the Poet’s master-production 
has on this account been inadmissible, the best representative Poem of the Author has been selected. ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘ Lycidas’ are given in full in the 
one instance, and a distinct episode of ‘Una and the Red Cross Knight’ in the other. The principle of the Work is to avoid extracts, and to give each 
Poem unabridged ; and the rule of the Selection, subject to length, has been the simple one of public favouritism. The greatest popularity has been 
accepted as the general test of selection rather than the more matured verdict of the Critic. Very possibly, this has not led to the omission of as many Poems 
as might be thought ; public approval being very comprehensive. The extension to more than double the number of Poems in the present Edition over any 
previous one, the completeness of the arrangement, with Dates throughout, and good List of Contents and Index, combine to give the Work a permanent 











literary value. 


The Illustrations comprise 320 of the very best Woodcuts ever produced, from Designs by the most eminent Artists, the whole of which, with but one 
or two exceptions, have been designed and engraved for the Publishers for different editions of this Work and its contributories at a cost of over 5,000J. 


DUNBAR’S Merle and Nightingale. 

WYATT’S Blame not my Lute—and Lover’s Appeal. 
HOWARD'S The Soote Season. 

TUSSER’S Good Husbandry. 


SPENCER’S Una, and the Red Cross Knight—a Selection of | 
Sonnets—and the Prothalamion. 


SIDNEY'S With how sad steps, 0 Moon—and others. 
SYLVESTER’S Mundus Qualis—and A Contented Mind. 
GREENE'S Content—and Ah ! what is love? 
BARNFIELD’S Address to the Nightingale. 
MARLOWE’S The Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 
RALEIGH’S The Nymph’s Reply—and The Lie. 
SOUTHWELL’S Times go by turns. 

SHAKSPEARE'S Songs and Sonnets, a Selection of. 
LORD BACON’S The World’s a Bubble. 

DANIEL’S I must not grieve—and Fair is my Love. 
GILES FLETCHER’S Love is the Blossom. 
DRAYTON’S When Phebus lifts his head. 

DONNE'S The Will, and other Sonnets. 

BYRD’S My mind to me. 

HERBERT'S Sunday—Sweet Day—and The Gifts of God. 
CORBET’S Farewell to the Fairies. 

BEN JONSON’S Drink to me only with thine eyes—and others. 
WOTTON’S You meaner Beauties—and The happy Life. 
CAREW’S Think not ’cause men flatt’ring say. 
HERRICK’S To Corinna—To go a-Maying—and others. 
DICKSON’S The New Jerusalem. 

QUARLES’S I love (I have some cause to love) the earth. 
W. BROWNE'S A Night Scene. 


DRUMMOND’S Thrice happy he who by some shady Grove— 
and To the Thrush. 


FLETCHER’S Happiness of the Shepherd’s life. 

SUCKLING’S Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 

CRASHAW’S Music’s Duel. 

LOVELACE’S To Lucasta—and To Althea from Prison. 

SHIRLEY’S The Glories of our Birth and State—and The Last 
Conquerer. 

‘Robin Goodfellow. 

‘The Old and Young Courtier. 

BULL’S God save the King. 


WITHER’S Christmas — The Shepherd’s Resolution —Vanished 
Blessings. 


COWLEY'’S The Chronicle—and In praise of hope. 

DENHAM’S The Thames—and Windsor Forest. 

MILTON’S L’Allegro—and Lycidas—and Sonnet. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S Evening Hymn. 

MARVEL’S The Spacious Firmament—and Thoughts in a 


arden. 
BUTLER’S Hudibras’s Sword and Dagger. 
WILMOT’S Vulcan, contrive me such a cup. 





Ww. J. ALLEN. BIRKET FOSTER. : JOSEPH NASH. 

W. P. BARTON. JOHN GILBERT. } JULIAN PORTCH. 

E. V. B. J. C. HORSLEY. | F. PICKERSGILL. 

f. CHIFFLART. G. E. HICKS. | R. REDGRAVE. 

T. CRESWICK. J. H. HILL. W. H. ROGERS. 

c. W. COPE, E. K. JOHNSON. C. STONHOUSE. 

E. DUNCAN. F. W. KEYL. PERCIVAL SKELTON. 
GUSTAVE DORE. T. KENNEDY. ARY SCHAEFFER. 
FELIX DARLEY. M. A. MADOT. | W. SMALL. 

G. DODGSON. C. MACQUOID. ! 





LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL POEMS. 


WALTON’S The Angler’s Wish. 
ROSCOMMON’S The Day of Wrath. 
WALLER’S Go lovely Rose—and Ona Girdle. 
COTTON’S Retirement. 


vag ans When first thy Eyes—Like as a Nurse—and The 
etreat. 


KEN’S Morning and Evening Hymns. 

WEBSTER'’S A Robin’s Requiem. 

DRYDEN’S Alexander's Feast—and Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. 
SEDLEY’S Love still has something. 

HEY WOOD'S Give my love Good Morrow. 

POMFRET’S The Choice. 

SACKVILLE’S To all you Ladies now at land. 

CIBBER’S The Blind Boy. 


| AMBROSE PHILLIPS’S To Miss Charlotte Pulteney. 


JOHN PHILIPS’S Splendid Shilling. 

PARNELL’S The Hermit. 

PRIOR’S The Lady’s Looking-Glass. 

ADDISON’S Battle of Blenheim. 

GAY’S Allin the Downs—and "Twas when the Seas. 
TICKELL'S To the Earl of Warwick, on the Death of Addison. 
SOMERVILLE’S The Chase—Hawking and The Hare. 
POPE'S The Messiah—and The Dying Christian to his Soul. 
RAMSAY’S Farewell to Lochaber. 

BYROM’S A Pastoral. 

CAREY’S Sally in our Alley. 

THOMSON’S A Hymn to the Seasons—and Rule Britannia. 
YOUNG'S Life, Death and Immortality—and Procrastination. 
SHENSTONE’S Hope. 

COLLINS'S Ode to Evening. 


GOLDSMITH’S The Deserted Village. 
John Barleycorn. 


Dr. JOHNSON’S To Miss Hickman playing on the Spinnet— 
and others. 


NEWTON'S The Kite—and A Thought on the Seashore. 

COW PER’S John Gilpin—Lines to his Mother’s Picture—Juan 
Fernandez—Sonnets, &c. 

MERRICK’S The Chameleon. 

PERCY’S The Friar of Orders Gray—and 0! Nancy, wilt thou 
go with me. 

MICKLE'S There is nae luck about the house. 

CHATTERTON'S Minstrel’s Song in Ella—and The Resignation. 

WALCOT'S The old Shepherd’s Dog. 

BURNS'’S The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and other pieces. 

DIBDIN’S Poor Jack. 

PIOZZI’S The Three Warnings. 

CRABBE’S The Mourner. 

KEATS'S The Eve of St. Agnes—and Ode to a Nightingale. 


LIST OF THE ARTISTS. 





Modern Logic. 


| BLOOMFIELD'S Spring. 


KIRKE WHITE’s Solitude—and The Early}Primrose. 
HEBER’S From G land’s Icy Mountai. 

J. B. WHITE'S Night and Death. 

WOLFE’S The Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BYRON’S The Night before Waterloo—The Destruction of Sen- 
nacherib—and his last Poem. 


SHELLEY’S To a Skylark—and other Pieces. 

Lady ANN LINDSAY’S Auld Robin Gray. 

scones Introduction to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and 
others. 


Lady NAIRN’S The Land o’ the Leal. 

LAMB'S Old Familiar Faces—and Hester. 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S Lines to a Child. 

MONTGOMERY’S The Daisy. 

COLERIDGE’S The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

H. COLERIDGE'S The Lonely. 

—- EY’S The Battle of Blenheim — Inchcape Bell — and 
others. 





| ber Hohenlinden—Ye Mariners of England—and 
others. 


bal ea Yarrow Unvisited — Yarrow Visited — and 
others. 
ROGERS’S A Wish—and The Sleeping Beauty. 


MOORE’S Those Evening Bells—and The Light of Other Days— 


and others. 
MOSERS WSLS They come the Merry Summer Months—and 
others. 


POLLOK’S The Christian’s Early Enjoyments, from ‘ The Course 
| of Time.’ 


| CUNNINGHAM’S A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea—and The 
GRAY’S Elegy written in a Country Churchyard—and The Bard. | — 


Spring of the 
HEMANS'S The Homes of England—and Casabianca. 
BARHAWM’S As I Laye a-Thynknge. 
HUNT'S Abon Bed Adheim. 
ANN and JANE TAYLOR'S My Mother—and The Squire's Pew. 
PAYNE'S Home, Sweet Home. 
MACLEAN’S The Shepherd-Boy—and Night at Sea. 
PRAED’S The Vicar. 
CLARE’S The Thrush’s Nest. 
Mrs. BROWNING’S The Sleep. 
CLOUGH’S Peschiera—and Ite Domum Sature. 
DAVID GRAY’S Sonnets. 
Lord MACAULAY’S The Armada. 
THACKERAY’S The Cane-Bottomed Chair. 
Miss PROCTER’S The Angel’s Story. 


| KEBLE’S Morning and Evening Hymns—and Burial of the Dead. 
| MILMAN'’S Titus before the Siege, from ‘ The Fall of Jerusalem, 


and Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. 


| The MAY-QUEEN, by the Poet-Laureate. 


GEORGE THOMAS. 
H. J. TOWNSEND. 
F. TAYLER. 

T. WEBSTER. 

E. H. WEHNERT. 

HARRISON WEIR. 
H. WARREN. 

E. M. WIMPERIS. 

J. WOLF. 


: ¢ The Favourite English Poems will be ready at every Bookseller's in the Kingdom on or before the 28th of October, 
Forming One Volume 8vo. of 700 pages, choicely printed in the very best style of woodcut printing, cloth extra, gilt edges, price One Guinea. 


*,* MESSRS. LOW & CO.’S LIST OF OTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE SEASON WILL BE ISSUED ON THE 1l0orn OF OCTOBER. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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pwd Oy Hotmes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Mi 
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Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
™; and published by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 


iddlese: 
er, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for Insnamp, Mr. Jobn Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 25, 1869. 











